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California's Favorite Line 




FOR- 



ALL JINTS EAST 

» 

VIA 

Omaha, 

Atchison, 

Kansas City, 
Peoria, 

St. Louis and. 

Be sure your tickets read via the Burlington Route 
and thus secure the advantages of through trains and 
sure connections. 

All classes of travel by this Line are carried on Ex- 
press Trains. 

For Further Information Address: 

P. S. EUSTIS, P. G. BEAM, T. D. MoEAT, 

Gen'l Ticket Agent, Gen'l Agent, Pac. Coast Pass. Agt., 

Omaha, Neb. 32 Montgomery St*. San Francisco. 32 Montgomery St., S. F. 



EaBD-BoOI^oftPeP^IFK} Gm^T 

CONTAINING A COMPLETE LIST OF THE 

PROMINENT SEASIDE AND MOUNTAIN RESORTS, MINERAL 
SPRINGS, LAKES, MOUNTAINS, VALLEYS, FOR^TS, 
AND OTHER PLACES AND OBJECTS OF IN- 
TEREST ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 



-GIVING THE- 



Names of Railroads, Passenger Agents, Location of De- 
pots, Time of Departure of Trains and Steamers. 



-ALSO- 



SKETCHES OF THE GREAT RAILWAY LINES CONNECTING WITH 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, UP AND DOWN THE 
COAST, AND TO THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, HEIGHT OF 
THE PROMINENT MOUNTAINS, COST OF VA- 
RIOUS TRIPS TO MOUNTAIN AND 
SEASIDE RESORTS. 

ALSO THE 

NAMES OF THE PRINCIPAL HOTELS AND THEATERS, NAMES, LOCATION, AND PASTORS 

OF THE VARIOUS CHURCHES, FRATERNAL AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 

IN SAN FRANCISCO, AND MUCH OTHER INFORMATION OF 

VALUE TO THE TOURIST OR TRAVELER. 



BY 

WM- R. BENTLEY. 



OAKLAND, CAL.: 

Pacific Press Publishing House; 12th and Castro Sts. 

1885. 






THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

886168 

ASTOR, L«NOX AND 
TILDEN FOUNDATI©NS 
R 1919 L 



(ENTLEY'S Hand-Book for 1884 was kindly received. The many testimonials 
tendered by admiring friends have encouraged us in the preparation of the current 
number, which we trust will be found equally useful in directing the tourist and traveler 
to the " health- giving, " as well as "pleasure" resorts upon the Pacific Coast, and a 
safe guide to those grand points of observation that crown the Sierra from the bleak 
north land to the sunny tropics. We would kindly lead the weary traveler to the 
sheltered havens up and down the coast. Out upon the Pacific to that mid-ocean king- 
<iom sweetly slumbering in the great highway to Australia, far from all that would dis- 
tort) the feeble or weary. Directing the attention of all to those things that elevate, 
-comfort, and bless. If we do this, we shall be content. 

Wm. R. Bentley, 
jo Motttgomery Street ', San Francisco. 

.All communications concerning the Hand-Boojc should be addressed to the above. 
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HOTELS IN CALIFORNIA. 



AUBURN. 
BORLAND HOUSE. 

CLOVERDALE. 

UNITED STATES HOTEL. 

CALISTOGA. 
MAGNOLIA HOTEL. 

CHICO. 

UNION HOTEL. 

EUREKA. 

VANCE HOUSE. 
HONARD HOUSE. 

FOLSOM. 

RAILROAD HOTEL. 

GILROY. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC HOTEL. 

GRASS VALLEY. 
HOLBROOK HOUSE. 

HEALDSBURG. 

SOTOYOME HOUSE. 

HOLLISTER. 
McMAHON HOUSE. 

LOS ANGELES. 

St. ELMO. 
PICO HOUSE. 

MARYSVILLE. 
UNITED STATES HOTEL. 



MENDOCINO CITY. 

NORTON'S HOTEL. 

MERCED. 

EL CAPITAN HOTEL. 

MODESTO. 
ROSS HOUSE. % 

MONTEREY. 

HOTEL DEL MONTE. 



MADERA. 

MACE'S HOTEL. 

MT. SHASTA. 
SISSONS HOTEL. 

NAPA. 
PALACE HOTEL. 

NEVADA CITY. 

NATIONAL EXCHANGE HOTEL. 

OAKLAND. 

GALINDO HOTEL. 
TUBBS' HOTEL. 

OROVILLE. 

UNION HOTEL. 

PARAISO SPRINGS. 

PARAISO HOT MINERAL SPRINGS- 
HOTEL. . 

PETALUMA. 

COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL. 
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RED BLUFF. 


SAN LUI3 OBISPO. 


TREMONT HOTEL. 


COSMOPOLITAN. 


SACRAMENTO. 

GOLDEN EAGLE HOTEL. 


SANTA BARBARA. 
THE ARLINGTON. 


CAPITAL HOTEL. 


SANTA CRUZ. 


SALINAS. 


PACIFIC OCEAN HOUSE. 


ABBOTT HOUSE. 


ST. HELENA. 


SAN DIEG-O. 


WINDSOR HOUSE. 


NORTON HOUSE. 


STOCKTON. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


YOSEMITE HOUSE. 


PALACE HOTEL. 
GRAND HOTEL. 


TRUCKEE. 


THE BALDWIN. 


TRUCKEE HOTEL. 


OCCIDENTAL. 
LICK HOUSE. 


WOODLAND. 


RUSS HOUSE. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE. 


SAN JOSE. 


YOSEMITE VALLBY. 

LEIDIG'S HOTEL. 


AUZERAIS HOUSE. 


BARNARD'S HOTEL. 


St. JAMES HOTEL. 


BLACK'S HOTEL. 



HOTELS IN OREGON. 



ALBANY. 
CENTRAL HOTEL. 

* ASTORIA. 
OCCIDENT HOUSE. 

ETJG-ENE CITY. 
St. CHARLES HOTEL. 



PORTLAND. 

St. CHARLES. 

THE OILMAN HOUSE. 

SALEM. 
CHEMECKETA HOTEL. 

" THE DALLES." 
NEW UMATILLA HOUSE. 



HOTELS IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 



NEW TACOMA. 
CENTRAL HOTEL. 

OLYMPIA. 

WILLIS' HOTEL. 

PORT TOWNSEND. 
CENTRAL HOUSE. 

SPOKANE FALLS. 

CALIFORNIA HOUSE. 



SEATTLE. 
THE ARLINGTON. 
OCCIDENTAL HOTEL. 

WALLULA JUNCTION. 
RAILROAD EXCHANGE. 

WALLA WALLA. 

STEIN HOUSE. 



NATIONAL PARK (Yellowstone Valley). 
HOBARTS HOT SPRING HOTEL. 



HOTELS IN UTAH TERRITORY. 



OGDEN. 
UNION DEPOT HOTEL. 



• SALT LAKE CITY. 
WALKER HOUSE. 
CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 



HOTELS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 

VICTORIA. DRIARD HOUSE. 



Westera ^fusr JPelegpaph. 

OFFICE, CORNER OF MONTGOMERY AND PINE STREETS. 

For the information of travelers we have prepared and furnish below a table show- 
ing the cost of telegraphic messages from San Francisco to all points, also the maximum 
rates to local points. From all points on the Pacific Coast to any point east of the 
Missouri River $1.00, day or night. From all points to all points where heretofore the 
rate has been forty cents, it is now twenty-five cents. 

From all points to all points where heretofore the rate has been fifty cents, it will 
remain about fifty cents, while all seventy- five cent rates will be reduced to sixty cents. 

The tariff between points in California and Nevada will be reduced from $1.00 to 
seventy-five cents, and the seventy-five cent rates to fifty cents. 

Between points in California and Arizona from $1.00 to seventy- five cents; to points 
in New Mexico from $1.25 to $1.00; to points in Texas, from $1.50 to $1.00. 

No reduction will be made to points in Oregon and Washington Territory at 
present. 

The maximum rate from any point in California to any point in California is 
seventy-five cents. 

From San Francisco to any point in California sixty cents, or any point in Cali- 
fornia to San Francisco sixty cents. 
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NORTHWEST CORNER OF WASHINGTON AND BATTERY STREETS. 

General delivery open daily from 8 o'clock a. m. to 7:00 o'clock P. M. 
from 1 o'clock to 2 o'clock p. M. Stamp window, 8 A. M. to 5 o'clock P. M. 
Office, 8 a. m. to 5 o'clock p. m. 
Money Order Office, 9 a. m. to 3 p. m. Samuel W. Backus, 

Postmaster, 



Sundays, 
Registry 



Passenger Agents of the Various Railroads Rep- 
resented in San Francisco, and Location of 
Offices. 

Atlantic and Pacific R. R. 4 New Montgomery Street, 

Atchison, Topek a and Santa Fe R. R. J. L. Truslow, F. T. 
Berry, No. 4 New Montgomery Street. 

Burlington Route. T. D. McKay, Pacific Coast Passenger Agent; 
P. G. Beam, General Agent, No. 32 Montgomery Street. 

Chicago and Northwestern R. R. J. M. Davies, General Western 
Agent, No. 2 New Montgomery Street. 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul R R. Charles E. Fairbank, 
Pacific Coast Traffic Agent, 138 Montgomery Street. 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific R. R. Clinton Jones, General 
Agent, No. 36 Montgomery Street. 

Chicago and Alton R. R. Charles McCabe, General Agent, No. 
8 New Montgomery Street. 

Denver and Rio Grande R. R. Nelson B. Eddy, General Agent* 
No. 10 Montgomery Street. 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southern R. R. William BeDell, 
General Agent, No. 26 Montgomery Street. 

Michigan Central R. R. Amos Burr, General Agent, No. 22 
Montgomery Street. 

Missouri Pacific R. R. H. B. Smith, Jr., Pacific Coast Agent, No- 
605 Market Street. 

New York Central and Hudson River R. R. William BeDell, 
General Agent, No. 26 Montgomery Street. 

New York, Lake Erie and Western R. R. J. G. McCall, Pas- 
senger Agent, No. 604 Market Street. 

North Pacific Coast R. R. F. B. Latham, Passenger Agent, San 
Francisco Stock Exchange Building, Pine Street. 

Pennsylvania R. R. J. B. Kirtland, General Western Agent, 
No. 116 Montgomery Street. 

Pacific Coast R. R. Co. Goodall, Perkins & Co., No. 10 Market 
Street. 

South Pacific Coast R. R. R. M. Garratt, General Passenger 
Agent, foot of Market Street (south side). 

San Francisco and North Pacific R. R. Peter J. McGIynn, Gen- 
eral Passenger and Ticket Agent, No. 430 Montgomery Street. 

•Southern Pacific Company. T. H. Goodman, General Passenger 
Agent, corner Fourth and Townsend; Geo. W. Fletcher, Ticket Agent* 
No. 613 Market Street. 

Union Pacific Railway Company. D. W. Hitchcock, General 
Western Passenger Agent, No. 1 Montgomery Street, Masonic Temple. 

Northern Pacific R. R Company. D. B. Jackson, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, No. 214 Montgomery Street. 



firineipal petals in San Fpaneisee. 

, Palace Hotel, Market Street, corner New Montgomery. 
" The Baldwin," Market Street, corner Powell. 
Lick House, Montgomery, corner Sutter. 
Occidental Hotel, Montgomery, from Bush to Sutter Stieets. 
Grand Hotel, Market Street, corner of New Montgomery. ! 

T^eafeeps. 

Baldwin, Market Street, in the Baldwin. 
California, Bush Street, above Kearny. 
Grand Opera House, Mission Street, near Third. 
Tivoli Opera House, 28- 32 Eddy Street. 
Bush Street, 323 Bush, above Montgomery. 
Standard, 320 Bush Street. 



Steamship Offices in San Francisco. 

California and Mexico Steamship Company. J. Bermingham, 
Agent, No. 10 Market Street. 

Oceanic Steamship Company. Wm. B. Davenport, General Pas- 
senger Agent, No. 327 Market Street. 

Occidental and Oriental Steamship Company. T. H. Good- 
man, General Passenger Agent, Fourth and Townsend Streets. 

Oregon Railway and Navigation Company. D. B. Jackson, 
General Passenger Agent, No. 214 Montgomery Street. 

Pacific Coast Steamship Company. D. B. Jackson, General Pas- 
senger Agent, No. 214 Montgomery Street. 

Pacific 'Mail Steamship Company. Williams, Dimond & Co., Gen- 
eral Agents, No. 202 Market Street. 



Slaees of I^fcepesfe 

In and absufe San Fpansiss©. 

Academy of Sciences, located at the southwest corner of California and Dupont 
Streets. Stated meetings are held the first and third Monday evenings of each month. 
The Ward collection presented by Mr. Charles Crocker and Ex-Governor Leland Stan- 
ford to the Academy, is now stored away awaiting the completion of the new Academy. 
The Academy has a library of 5, coo volumes. 

Charles G. Yale, Secretary, 

W. G. W. Harford, Director of Museum. 

San Francisco Art Association, located at 430 Pine Street, is open daily, free 
to the public, except during the holding of Art Exhibitions, when an admission fee is 
charged. 

Young Women's Christian Association. — Rooms, 539 Howard Street. 

Young Men's Christian Association. — Building, 232 Sutter Street. Stranger* 
and others are invited to visit the rooms, which are open on week days from 8:30 A. M. 
to 10 P. M., and on Sundays from 1 to 9 P. M. 

Boys' and Girls' Aid Society, 68 Clementina Street. 

Youth's Directory, located at 1417 Howard Street. 

James Reid, Superintendent. 

Old Peoples' Home, Francisco Street, near Powell. 

Society of California Pioneers, located at 808 Montgomery Street, is open 
from 9 a. m. to 10 P. M. 

Geographical Society of the Pacific. — Rooms, 411 Post Street. Meets 
second and fourth Tuesdays of each month. CM. Grant, Secretary. 

California Historical Society. — Rooms, 323 California Street. 

Ralph Harrison, Secretary. 

California State Geological Society, 212 Sutter Street. Meets first and 
third Tuesdays of each month. 

Chamber of Commerce. — Rooms, Merchants' Exchange, California Street. 
Morris Marcus, 26 California Street, Secretary. 

Mechanics' Institute, 31 Post Street. Library contains 35,000 volumes, open 
from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. J. H. Culver, Secretary, 

H. Wilson, Librarian. 

United States Mint. — Fifth and Mission. Visitors admitted up to 12 o'clock. 

San Francisco Microscopical Society.— Rooms at 120 Sutter Street. 

E. J. Wickson, 4.14 Clay Street, Secretary^ 

Merchants' Exchange Association, located on California Street. Open from 
7 a. m. to 10 p. M. Change hours, from 1 to 2 p. M. 

California State Mining Bureau, 212 Sutter Street. This institution has the 
largest and most valuable collection of $res, minerals, fossils, and Indian relics, in the 
United States. Henry G. Hanks, State Mineralogist. 
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Grand Army of the Republic. — George M. McCarty, A. A. G. Department 
of California, office 31 Post Street, Mechanics' Institute. Open all day. 

Law Library, New City Hall, corner Market Street and McAllister, 21,000 
volumes. 

Free Library, Bush Street, above Kearny, 40,000 volumes, open from 9 a. m. to 

10 P. M. 

Ligue Nation ale Francaise, 120 Sutter Street, 12,000 volumes, open 9 a. m. 
to 10 P. M. 

Mercantile Library, 216 Bush Street, 51,625 volumes, open 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 

Odd Fellows Library, 325 Montgomery Street, 38,000 volumes, open 9 a. m. 
to 10 p. M. 

Bohemian Club, 430 Pine Street. 

Hastings College of the Law (under the auspices of the University of Cali- 
fornia). Rooms, Old City Hall. 

Medical College of the Pacific, 115 Haight Street. 

Medical Department of the University of California, Stockton Street, 
near Chestnut. 

City and County Hdspital, Pjtrero Avenue, near Twenty- second. 

City Receiving Hospital, Old City Hall, corner of Washington and Kearny 
Streets. 

California State Woman's Hospital, Sacramento Street, near Baker. 

Pacific Dispensary, for Women and Children, 221 Thirteenth Street. 

Protestant Orphan Asylum, Laguna Street, near Haight. 

Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, South San Francisco, near Bay View. 

Home for Aged and Infirm Females. — Rincon Place, near Bryant Street. 

Home of Friendless Children, 2318 Webster Street. 

United States Marine Hospital, Presidio. 

Little Sisters' Infant Shelter, 512 Minna Street. 

Cliff House, Market Street cable cars. • 

Mission Dolores. — Founded in 1776. Corner of Sixteenth and Dolores Streets. 

Fort Point. New name, Fort Winfield Scott. Reached by Presidio cars, corner 
Montgomery Avenue and Washington Streets. 

Telegraph Hill. — North part of city. North Beach and Mission cars. 

Alcatraz Island, and Angel Island. — Permission to visit these may be se- 
cure! at heaJquirters, New Mo.itgon^ry Street. Steamer General McPher son visits it 
daily . 

Golden Gate Park is three miles long and half a mile wide, and occupies a 
commanding position from which you may enjoy beautiful views of the ocean, city, bay, 
and surrounding valleys. Market, Geary, and Sutter Street cable cars. 

Berkeley, a suburb of Oakland, the seat of the University of California. 

Woodward's Gardens. — Mission Street, between Thirteenth and Fourteenth. 
Open every day. 

Farallones. — A small group of islands about thirty miles to sea. May be seen 
from the Cliff House in fair weather. 



Ghyrehes in SaB BraBQiSQ®. 

BAPTIST. 

First Baptist Church, Eddy Street, between Jones and Leavenworth. Rev. Will- 
iam M. Kincaid, pastor. Services, at II A. M. and 7:30?. M. 

Pilgrim Baptist Church, location at present at Grand Central Hall, Market Street, 
near Sixth. Rev. W. H. Pendleton, D. D., pastor. Services, at 11 A. M. and 
7:30 p. m. 

Zion Baptist Church, location on Laguna, between Golden Gate Avenue and 
McAllister Street. Rev. Dr. Sawtelle, pastor. Services, at 1 1 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 

Third Baptist Church (colored). Location, east side of Powell Street, between 
Bush and Sutter. Rev. George Duncan, pastor. Services, at 1 1 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 

Union Square Baptist Church, location, south side of Post Street, between Powell 
and Mason. Rev. L. N. Rowell, pastor. Services, at n a. m. and 7:30 p. m., 
every Sabbath. 

Fifth Baptist Church, location, Twenty-second Street, between Howard and Capp 
Rev. DeWitt Van Doren, pastor. Services, II A. M. and 7:45 P. M. 

Mission Baptist Chapel, location, Eleventh Avenue, between F and G Streets, South 
San Francisco. Services, every Sabbath. No organized church. 

Metropolitan Church, location, Fifth and Jesse. Rev. John Francis, pastor. Servi- 
ces at usual hours. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

First Congregational Church, location, southeast corner of Post and Mason Streets. 

Rev. Charles D. Barrows, pastor. Services, at 1 1 A. M. and 7:45 P. M. 
Plymouth Congregational Church, location, north side of Post Street, between 

Webster and Buchanan. Rev. T. K. Noble, pastor. Services, at 11 A. M. and 

7:45 P. M. 
Third Congregational Church, location, south side of Fifteenth Street, near 

Mission. Rev. E. C. Beckwith, pastor. Services, at 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. M. 
Green Street Congregational Church, location, south side of Green Street, 

between Stockton find Powell. Services at 11 A. M. 
Bethany Congregational Church, location, Bartlett Street, near Twenty-fifth. 

Rev. William C. Pond, pastor. Services, at 1 1 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

Trinity Episcopal Church, location, northeast corner of Post and Powell Streets. 

Rev. Hiram W. Beers, rector; residence, 1006 Sutter Street. Ordinary services, 

at \i a. M., evening services, at 7:3b p. m. 
Grace Church, location, southeast corner of California and Stockton Streets. Servi- 
ces, at 11 A. M. and 7:30 p. m. 
St. John's Church, location, northeast corner of Fifteenth and Valencia Streets. Rev. 

E. B. Spalding, rector; residence, 1534 Mission Street. Services, at 11 a. m. and 

7:30 p. M. 
Church of the Advent, location, south side of Howard Street, opposite New 

Montgomery. Right Rev. William Ingraham Kip, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese 

of California, rector. Services, at 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. 
St. Alban's Church, present place of worship, Cambrian Hall, 1133 Mission Street. 

Services, at 9:30 A. M. 
St. Luke's Church, location, south side of Pacific Street, between Polk Street and 

Van Ness Avenue. Services, at 11 a. m. and 7:30 P. M. 
St. Paul's Protestant Episcopal Church, location, south side California Street, 

between Filmore and Steiner Streets. Rev. W. S. Neales, rector. Services, at 

11 A. M. and 7:30 p. m. 
St. Peter's Church, location, northeast corner of Stockton and Filbert Streets. 

Rev. George C. Whyte, rector. Services, at 1 1 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 
St. Stephen's Church, location, north side of Fulton Street, between Webster and 

Filmore. Rev. Edgar J. Lion, rector. Services, at 1 1 A. m. and 7:45 p. m. 
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EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN- 
United German Evangelical Lutheran Congregation of St. Mark's Church # 

location, south side of Geary Street, between Stockton and Powell. Rev. G. 

Meuhlsteph, pastor. Services, in the German language, at 10:45 A. M. 
St. Paul's German Evangelical Lutheran Church, location, south side o 

Mission Street, between Fifth and Sixth. Rev. J. M. Buehler, pastor. Services, 

in the German language, every Sabbath at 10:30 A. M. and 7:30 p. M. 
Our Saviour's Scandinavian Evangelical Lutheran Church, location, 18 

Sherman Street. Rev. O. Groensberg, pastor. Services, in the Scandinavian lan- 
guage, at 10:30 a. M. 
First Evangelical Reformed Church (German), location, east side of Eleventh 

Street, between Market and Mission. Rev. J. Fuendeling, pastor. Services at 1 1 

A. M. , in the German language. 
Emanuel Church of the Evangelical Association, location, north side of Jesse 

Street, between Sixth and Seventh. Rev. F. W. Voegelin, pastor. Services, in 

the German language, at 10:30 A. m. and 7:30 p. m. 
French Reformed Evangelical Church, present place of worship, rooms of 

Young Women's Christian Association, 539 Howard Street. Rev. Edmond Verrue, 

pastor. Services, in the French language, at 11 A. M. 
St. John's German Evangelical Church, present place of worship, north side of 

Greenwich Street, between Stockton and Dupont. Rev. C. F. Waldecker, pastor. 

Services, in the German language, at 7:30 P. M., every Sabbath. 
St. Matthew's German Evangelical Church, location, Alabama Street, near 

Twenty-fourth. Rev. ]. Fuendeling, pastor. Services, in the German language* 

at 7:30 p. m., every Sabbath. 

HEBREW. 

Congregation Emanu-El, location of synagogue, north side of Sutter Street, between 

Stockton and Powell. Rev. El Kan Cohn, rabbi; residence, 905 Hyde Street; Max 

Wolf, reader. 
Congregation Ohabai Shalome, location of synagogue, east side of Mason Street, 

between Geary and Post. Rev. Dr. A. S. Bettelheim, rabbi; residence, 131 1 Larkin. 
Congregation Beth Israel, location of synagogue, Turk Street, near Taylor. Rev. 

Dr. A. J. Messing, rabbi; residence, 630 Eddy Street. 
Congregation Sherith Israel, location of synagogue, northeast corner of Post and 

Taylor Streets. Rev. Dr. Falk Vidaver, rabbi; residence, 1 1 15 Sutter Street. 
Congregation Shaarey Zedek, location of synagogue, east side of Stockton, between 

Broadway and Vallejo Streets. Dr. O. Weiss, rabbi; residence, 622 Filbert. 
Congregation Beth-Men ahim Streisand, Minna Street, between Fourth and 

Fifth. 
Congregation Nevah-Tzedek, location of synagogue, 14 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Rev. Syskind Caro, rabbi; David Davis, teacher. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 

First Methodist Episcopal Church, location, west side of Powell Street, between 
Washington and Jackson. Rev. Wm. R. Gober, pastor. Services, at 11 a. m« 
and 7:30 p. m. 

Howard Street Methodist Episcopal Church, location, south side of Howard 
Street, between Second and Third. Rev. F. F. Jewell, D. D., pastor. Services, 
at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 

Central Methodist Episcopal Church, location, north side of Mission Street, 
between Sixth and Seventh. Rev. Elbert R. Dille, pastor. Services, every Sab- 
bath morning and evening at the usual hours. 
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Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, location, east side of Mission, between 

Eighteenth and Nineteenth. Rev. A. T. Necdham, pastor. Services, at 11 A. M. 

and 7:30 P M. 
Kentucky Strfet Methodist Episcopal Church, location, Tennessee Street 

south of Solano. Rev. E. A. Hazen, pastor. Services, at 11 A. M. and 7:30 p. m. 
St. Paul's German Methodist Episcopal Church, location, north side of Broad- 
way, between Stockton and Powell. Rev. C. H. Afferbach, pastor. Services, at 

11 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 
German Methodist Episcopal Church, location, Folsom Street, between Fourth 

and Fifth. Rev. Reinhard Steinbach, pastor. Services, at 10:45 A - M - an< * 7:30 

p. M. 
Hayes Valley Methodist Episcopal Church, location, corner Laguna and Grove 

Streets. Rev. B, F. Crary, pastor. Services, at 11 A. m. and 7.30 P. M. 
St. Paul's Methodist Episcopal Church, location, west side of Russ Street, 

between Howard and Folsom. Services, at 11 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 
Bush Street Methodist Episcopal Church, location, Bush Street, between Scott 

and Devisadero. Rev. T. H. Sinnec, D. D., pastor. Services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 

p. M. 
South San Francisco Methodist Episcopal Church, location, Fifteenth Avenue, 

South San Francisco. Rev. E. A. Hazen, pastor. Services, at 7:30 p. m. 
Scandinavian Methodist Episcopal Church, location, north side of Harrison 

Street, between Fifth and Sixth. Rev. C. J. Wigren, pastor. Services, at 10:30 

A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 
Twenty-seventh Street Methodist Episcopal Church, location, south side of 

Twenty- seventh Street, between Church and Sanchez. Rev. George W. Beatty, 

pastor. Services, at 11 a. m. and 7:30 P. M. 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, location, west side of Stockton 

Street, between Clay and Sacramento. Rev. James H. Davis, pastor. Services, 

at 11 A. M. and 7:30 p. M. 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, location, west side of Powell Street 

between Jackson and Pacific. Rev. R. Seymour, pastor. Services, at 1 1 a.m. 

and 7:30 p. m. 
Chinese Mission House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, location, north 

side of Washington Street, between Stockton and Powell. Services, 1:20 P. M, 

for women; Bible class, 11 a. m.; Sabbath-school, 6 P. M. Rev. Otis Gibson 

superintendent. Services in the Chinese language every Sabbath at 12:20 p. M. 

Preaching in English the first Sabbath in each month. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
First Presbyterian Church, meets in Hall, 1328 Bush Street. Rev. A. O. Hills, 

D. D., acting pastor. Services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, location, northeast corner of Geary and Powell 

Streets. Rev. S. P. Sprecher, D. D., pastor. Services, at 11 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 
Howard Presbyterian # Church, location, south side of Mission Street, between 

Third and Fourth. Rev. Robert Mackenzie, pastor. Services, at 11 A. M. and 

7:30 P. M. 
Larkin Street Presbyterian Church, location, corner Larkin and Pacific Streets. 

Rev. John C. Eastman, pastor. Services, at 11 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 
Central Presbyterian Church, location, north side of Golden Gate Avenue, 

between Taylor and Jones. Rev. W. J. Smith, pastor. Services, at 11 A. M. and 

7:30 p. M. 
Emanuel Mission, location, 928 Harrison Street, between Fifth and Sixth. Rev. 

James Wood worth, superintendent. Services, at 2:30 p. m. 
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United Presbyterian Church, location, west side of Mason Street, between Eddy 
and Ellis. Rev. M. M. Gibson, D. D., pastor. Services, at n A. M. and 7:30 

P. M. 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, location, south side of Fell Street, between 

Octavia and Laguna. Rev. F. L. Nash, pastor. Services, at 1 1 A. M. and 7:30 

p. M. 
Howard Street Presbyterian Church, location, east side of Howard Street, 

between Twenty- first and Twenty-second. Rev. A. S. Fiske, pastor. Services, 

11 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 
St. John's Presbyterian Church, location, north side of Post Street, between 

Mason and Taylor. Rev. W. A. Scott. D. D., pastor. Services, at 11 A. M. and 

7:30 p. M. 
Olivet Presbyterian Church, location, Tennessee Street, between Sierra and 

Napa. Rev. J. T. Wills, pastor. Services, at 7:30 p. M. 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, location, Eighteenth Avenue, near Railroad. 

Avenue, South San Francisco. Rev. J. T. Wills, pastor. Services, at 10:30 a. m 
Hamilton Square Presbyterian Church, services in Hamilton Hall, corner Geary 

and Steiner Streets, at 11 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 
Woodbridge Presbyterian Church, location, corner of Twentieth and Capp 

Streets. Rev. J. Hemphill, assistant pastor. Services, at 11 A. M. and 7:30 p. M. 
Welsh Presbyterian Church, Cambrian Hall, 11 33 Mission Street. Rev. Moses 

Williams, pastor. Services, at 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. M. 
First Presbyterian Chinese Church, location, west side of Stockton Street, 

between Sacramento and Clay. Services in Chinese and English every Sabbath 

morning and evening. Rev. A. W. Loomis, D. D., and Rev. A. J. Kerr, A. M., 

missionaries, with two native assistants. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC. 

St Mary's Cathedral, location, northeast corner of California and Dupont Streets. 

Most Rev. M. S. Riorden archbishop. Masses, at 6 A. M. (6:30 in winter), 

7=3°. 9» and 10:30 a. m. Vespers, at 7:30, Sunday evenings. 
St. Patrick's Church, location, north side of Mission Street, between Third and 

Fourth. Rev. Peter J. Grey, pastor. Masses, Sundays, at 6:15, 7:15, 8, 9, 10:30 

a. M. Vespers, at 7:30 P. M. 
Mission Dolores, location, southwest corner Sixteenth and Dolores Streets. Rev. 

Richard P. Brennan, pastor. Masses, at 6:30, 8, 8:45, and 10:30 A. M. Vespers, 

at 7:30 P. M. 
Yglesia de Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe, location, north side of Broadway 

Street, between Mason and Taylor. Rev. Andres Garriga, pastor. Services, at 

10 A. M. in the Spanish language, at 9 a. M. in the Italian language. Masses, at 

7, 9, and 10:30 a. M. Vespers, at 7:30 P. M. 

UNITARIAN. 

First Unitarian Church, location, south side of Geary Street, between Dupont and 
Stockton*. Rev. Horatio Stebbins, pastor. Services, at 11 a. m. and 7:30 P. M. 

Mariners' Church, located, northeast corner of Sacramento and Drumm Streets. 
Rev. Joseph Newell, pastor. Services, at 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. This is an 
undenominational church, and is heartily supported by members of nearly all 
Protestant churches. 

Christian Church, meets in Y. M. C. A. Hall, 232 Sutter Street. Rev. J. H. 
McCullough, pastor. Services at 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. 
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Russian Church, place of worship, 713 Powell Street. Rev. W. N. Westhomoff, 
arch priest. Services, each Sabbath at 10 a. m., and Saturday at 6 P. M. 

Friends' Meeting, services, in Superior Court Room, No. 4, third floor, New City 
Hall. Services, every first day, at 11 a. m. 

Fraternal Seeiefcies in San Fpai^eisee. 

MASONIC. 



MASONIC TEMPLE. 
Northwest Corner Post and Montgomery Streets. 

MEETINGS IN KING SOLOMON'S HALL. 

California Lodge, No. i. — Thursday evenings. 
Occidental Lodge, No. 22. — Monday evenings. 
Golden Gate Lodge, No. 30. — Tuesday evenings. 
Mount Moriah Lodge, No. 44. — Wednesday evenings. 

st. John's hall. 

Lafayette Union Lodge, No. 17. — Friday evenings. 
Fidelity Lodge, No. 120. — Thursday evenings. 
Hermann Lodge, No. 127. — Monday evenings. 
Oriental Lodge, No. 144. — Tuesday evenings. 
Excelsior Lodge, No. 166. — Wednesday evenings. 

Grand Chapter of Royal Arch Masons, of the State of California.— 
Meets in Masonic Temple, second Tuesday in April. 

San Francisco Chapter No. i. — Stated meetings first and third Mondays of 
each month, in the Chapter Hall, Masonic Temple. 

California Chapter, No. 5. — Stated meetings first and third Tuesdays of each 
month, in the Chapter Hall, Masonic Temple. 

KNIGHTS TEMPLAR. 

California Commandery, No. i. — Meets every Friday evening in Commandery 
Hall, Masonic Temple. 

Golden Gate Commandery, No. 16. — Meets every Monday evening at their 
Asylum in Golden Gate Block, 131 Post Street. 

GRAND CONSISTORY OF THE ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED SCOTTISH RITE. 

Godfrey De St. Omar Council Knights Kadosh, No. i. — Meets at the call 
of the Commander, at Masonic Temple. 

Yerba Buena Chapter of Rose Croix, No. 4. — Meets at the call of the Wise 
Master, at Masonic Temple. 

Yerba Buena Lodge of Perfection, No. 6. — Meets every Friday evening at 
Masonic Temple. 
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MASONIC BOARD OF RELIEF- 

The Board of Relief of San Francisco is composed of the Masters or Representatives 
of the sixteen Lodges holding concurrent jurisdiction in San Francisco. Said Lodges con- 
tribute to, but draw nothing from the funds of the Board — sojourning Master Masons, 
their widows and orphans being alone recipients of its charities. Money refunded is 
again given to the needy of our order. P. D. Code, Chairman. 

ttrand Chapter or the Order of the Eastern Star. 

Golden Gate Chapter, No. i. — Meets every Monday- evening at 32 O'Farrell 
Street. 

California Chapter, No. 4.— Meets in B'nai B'rith Building, 121 Eddy Street, 
every Friday evening. 

Ivy Chapter, No. 27. — Meets every Tuesday evening at 32 O'Farrell Street. 

INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD FELLOWS. 

ODD FELLOWS HALL, 
Located at Sfeff Montgomery Street. 

Golden Gate Encampment, No. i. — Meets second and fourth Fridays of each 
month. 

Walhalla Encampment, No. 7. — Meets first and third Fridays of each month. 

Wildey Encampment, No. 23. — Meets second and fourth Saturdays of each 
month. 

Unity Encampment, No. 26. — Meets second and fourth Mondays of each month. 

Oriental Encampment, No. 57. —Meets first and third Saturdays of each month. 

California Lodge, No. i. — Meets Monday. 

San Francisco Lodge, No. 3 — Meets Friday. 

Harmony Lodge, No. 13 —Meets Tuesday. 

Yerba Buena Lodge, No. 15. — Meets Thursday. 

Templar Lodge, No. 17. — Meets Wednesday. 

Magnolia Lodge, No. 29. — Meets Tuesday. 

Bay City Lodge, No. 71 — Meets Monday. 

Abou Ben Adhem Lodge, No. 112. — Meets Thursday. 

Germania Lodge, No. i 16 — Meets Wednesday. 

Concordia Lodge, No. 122.— -Meets Monday. 

Apollo Lodge, No. 123. — Meets Friday. 

Parker Lodge, No. 124. — Meets Tuesday. 

INDEPENDENT ORDER OF GOOD TEMPLARS. 

California Lodge, No. 7. — Meets every Thursday evening in Champion Hall, 
corner Valencia and Sixteenth Streets. 

Evening Star Lodge, No. 114 — Meets every Thursday evening, at 320 O'Far- 
rell Street. 

Headlight Lodge, No. 120. — Meets every Wednesday evening, at 1133 Mission 
Street. 

Mission Star Lodge, No. 160. — Meets every Tuesday evening in King's Hall, 
213 1 Mission Street. 

Life Boat Lodge, No. 185.— Meets every Monday evening, at 118 Jackson Street. 

Golden Gate Lodge, No. 186.— Meets every Tuesday evening in Red Men's 
Hall, 318 Post Street. 
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ROUND TRIP EXCURSION RATES. 



The following Round Trip Excursion Rates established by the Transcontinental 
Association, are in force between San Francisco to and return from Omaha, Council 
Blufis, St. Joseph, Pacific Junction, Plattsmouth, Atchison, Leavenworth, or Kansas 
City; by the way of the Central Pacific and Union Pacific, or Central Pacific and Denver 
and Rio Grande Railroad. 

Round Trip for Party of 10 $165 00 

" " 15 16000 

" " 20 15500 

" " 25 15000 

" " 30 14500 

" " 35 • 14000 

" " 40 13500 

" " 45 13000 

" " 50 , 12500 

" " 55 12000 

" " 60 115 00 

65 IIOOO 

" " 7° 10500 

" " 75 100 00 

*^ Pullman Car Charges Extra, viz. : — 

Full Section to Omaha, St. Joseph, or Kansas City 28 00 

Double Berth for same points 14 00 

R. R. RATES BY FIRST CLASS. 



Single Rates of Fare- now in force are as follows: 

San Francisco to Los Angeles (unlimited) $ 21 70 

" " (Round Trip limited to 30 days only) 34 00 

" Tucson, 978 miles (unlimited) 55 00 

*• Benson, 1,024 " " 5800 

" Deming, 1,198 " " . .' 6000 

El Paso, 1,286 " " 6000 

" San Antonio, 1,918 miles (unlimited) 79 00 

" New Orleans, 2,495 " " 9^45 

Omaha, 1,918 " " * * 00 

" Council Bluffs, 1, 923 «« " 95 50 

" St. Joseph, (unlimited) 95 00 

" Leavenworth, " 95 00 

" Kansas City, " 95 00 

" Chicago, " 103 50 

" St. Louis, " 100 00 

" ' Detroit, 4< in 50 

" Indianapolis, " 10725 

" Louisville, " 1072$ 

" Cincinnati, ** 1 10 00 

" Cleveland, " "3 5° 

" Pittsburg, " 1 17 50 

" Buffalo or Niagara Falls (unlimited) 117 50 

" Albany or Troy (unlimited) 123 65 

New York, " 126 75 

" Philadelphia, «* 126 75 

" Baltimore, " 126 00 

" Washington, " 126 00 

" Boston, " 128 15 

" Portland, Me., " 131 30 
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Routes op (S^avel. 

Modes of Conveyance, Distances, and Rates of Fare from 

San Francisco. 



SAN FRANCISCO TO ALAMEDA BATHS. Alameda, Central Pacific Railroad 
foot of Market Street every half hour during the day to Mastick Street Station. 
Fare, 1 5 cents. Or, South Pacific Coast Railroad every half hour from foot of Market 
Street (south side) direct to the beach. Fare, 15 cents. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO BARTLETT SPRINGS, Lake County, via California 
Pacific Railroad. Trains leave foot of Market Street at 8:00 A. M. and 4:00 p. m., 
Sundays excepted, to Calistoga, 73 miles, stage, 46 miles. Fare, $10.00. Time, 
13 hours. Or, San Francisco and North Paciric Railroad to Cloverdale, 90 miles, 
stage 67 miles. Fare, $10.00. Time, 16 hours. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO BYRON HOT SPRINGS, Contra Costa County, via Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad. Trains leave foot of Market Street at 9:30 A. M. and 4:00 
p. M., 68 miles to Byron, stage 2 miles. Fare, $2.25. Time, 3 hours. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO CALAVERAS BIG TREES via Central Pacific Railroad. 
Trains leave foot of Market Street at 7:30 A. M. and 3:30 p. m., for Stockton, 92 
miles. Stockton and Co^yeropolis Railroad to Milton, 30 miles, stage 47 miles. 
Fare, $11.50. Time, 30 hdurL Or, via Central Pacific Railroad toLodi, and San 
Joaquin and Sierra Nevada Railroad to San Andreas, stage 30 miles, arriving at 
the Big Tree Grove same evening. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO CALISTOGA, Calffornia Pacific Railroad and Central 
Pacific Railroad. Trains leave foot of Market Street at 8:00 A. M. and 4:00 P. M. 
Sundays excepted, 73 miles. Fare, $3.50* Time, 3^ hours. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO COLTON via Southern Pacific Railroad, Trains leave 
foot of Market Street at 3:30 p. m., daily, 528 miles. Fare, $24.00. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO CONGRESS SPA via South Pacific Coast Railroad. Trains 
leave foot of Market Street (south side) 8:30 a. m. and 2:30 and 4:30 p. M. To 
Los Gatos, and stage to springs. Through rate, $2.50. Round trip, $4.25. 
Time, about $}4 hours. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO CRYSTAL SPRINGS, San Mateo County, via Southern 
Pacific Railroad. Trains leave corner of Fourth and Townsend Streets at 10:40 
A. M. and 3:30 p. M.,.to San Mateo, 21 miles, stage 4 miles. Fare, $1.40. Time, 
i}4 hours. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO DONNER LAKE, Nevada County. Central Pacific 
Railroad foot of Market Street, 3:00 p. m., to Truckee, 195 miles, stage 2 miles. 
Fare, $I37°» 

SAN FRANCISCO TO FELTON BIG TREES via South Pacific Coast Railroad. 
Trains leave foot of Market Street (south side) 8:30 A. m. and 2:30 P. M., 74 miles. 
On western slope of Santa Cruz Mountains, 6 miles north of Santa Cruz. Fare, 
$3.25. Time, 3X hours. 
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SAN FRANCISCO TO "THE GEYSERS," Sonoma County, via Central Pacific 
Railroad. Train leaves foot of Market Street at 8 00 A. M. daily, and 4:00 P; M., 
Sundays excepted, for CaKstoga, 73 miles, stage 28 miles. Fare, $8.50. Time, 8 
hours. Round trip via Calistoga and Cloverdale, $12.50. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO GRANT'S WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, Mariposa 
County, via Central Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroad. Train leaves foot of 
Market Street 3:30 p. M., to Madera, daily. Stage goes by Springs three times 
each week en route to Yosemite Valley. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO HARBIN SPRINGS, Lake County, via Central Pacific 
Railroad. Train leaves foot of Market Street at 8:00 a. m., for Calistoga, 73 miles, 
stage 24 miles. Fare, $5.70. Time, 8 hours. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO HIGHLAND SPRINGS, Lake County, via San Francisco 
and North Pacific Rai oad. Boats leave foot of Washington Street at 7:05 a. m. 
and 4:50 P. M., connecting with trains to Cloverdale, 90 miles, stage 22 miles. 
Fare, $6.50. Time, 10 hours. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO LITTON SPRINGS, Sonoma County, via San Francisco 
and North Pacific Railroad. Boats leave the foot of Washington Street at 7:05 a. m. 
and 4:50 P. M. Distance, 76 miles. Fare, $3.75. Time, 3 hours. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO LOS ANGELES via Southern Pacific Railroad. Trains 
leave foot of Market Street at 3:30 P.M., daily, 482 miles. Time, 21 hours. Fare, 
$21.70. By Pacific Coast Steamship Company's steamers, leaving every three 
days, $15.00. 

SAV FRANCISCO TO M'RCED FALLS, Merced County, via Central and 
Southern Pacific Railroads. Trains leave, foot of Market Street at 3:30 p. M., for 
Merced, 152 miles, stage, 22^ miles. Fare, $10.50. Time,, 26 hours. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO MUD SPRINGS, El Dorado County, via Central Pacific 
Railroad. Trains leave foot of Market Street at 7:30 a. m. and 3:00 p. m., for 
Sacramento, 90 miles ; Sacramento and Placerville Railroad to Shingle Springs, 49 
miles, stage 5 miles. Fare, $9.00. Time, 1,0 hours. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO VICTORIA, PORT TOWNSEND, SEATTLE, NEW 
TACOMA, ETC , via Pacific Coast Steamship Company's steameYs, leaving 
Broadway Wharf at 10:00 a. M. every 8 days, making connections with steamers, 
railways and stage-lines, for Skagit River • and Cassair* Mines, Nanaimo, New 
, Westminster, Yale, Sitka, and all other important points. Fare to Victoria, $20.00. 
To Port Townsend, Seattle, and New Tacoma, the same. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS, San Luis Obispo 
County, via Southern Pacific Railroad (Northern Division). Trains leave corner 
Fourth and Townsend Streets at 10:40 A. M., for Soledad, 143 miles, stage, 84 miles. 
Fare, $14.00. Time, 24 hours. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO PARAISO HOT SPRINGS, Monterey County, via South- 
ern Pacific Railroad (Northern Division). Trains leave corner Fourth and Town- 
send Streets at 10:40 A. M., for Soledad, 143 miles, stage 8 miles. Fare (round 
trip), $11:50. Time, 7 hours. 
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SAN FRANCISCO TO PEARSON SPRINGS, Lake County, via San Francisco 
and North Pacific Railroad. Boats leave foot .of Washington Street, San Francisco, 
at 7:05 A. M. and 4:50 p. m., for Clover dale, 90 miles, stage 46 miles. Fare, 
$9.75. Time, 14 hours. Stages run every other day. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO PESCADERO, San Mateo County, via Southern Pacific 
Railroad. Trains leave corner Fourth and Townsend Streets at 8:30 a. m., for 
San Mateo, 21 miles. Fare, 75 cents. Stage, 32 miles. Stage fare, $2.75. Or, 
Southern Pacific Railroad to Redwood City, 29 miles. Fare, $1.00. Stage 35 
miles. Stage fare, $2.50. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO MONTEREY via Southern Pacific Railroad (broad gauge), 
125 miles. Trains leave corner Fourth and Townsend Streets, 10:40 A. M., 
daily, and 3:30 p. m., daily, except Sundays. Time to Monterey via express train 
leaving at 3:30 P. M., only 3 hours and 30 minutes. Parlor cars during summer 
season. Fare, $3.50. Round trip ticket (Saturday to Monday), $5.00. Round 
trip ticket (six months), $6.00. Sunday excursion tickets, $3.00. Or, Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company's steamers leaving Broadway wharf every third day. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO PORTLAND, OREGON, via Oregon Railway and Nav- 
igation Company's steamers leaving Spear Street Wharf every five days. Fare, 
$20.00. Or, Central Pacific Railroad, foot of Market Street, at 8.00 A. M., for 
Delta, 300 miles, stages to Ashland, Oregon, 125 miles, and O. & C. Railroad to 
Portland, 341 miles. Time, about 2% days. Fare, unlimited, $37.00; limited, 
10 days, $32.00. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO SARATOGA, Santa Clara County, via Southern Pacific 
Railroad. Trains leave corner Fourth and Townsend Streets at 10:40 A. M. and 
3:30 P. m., to Santa Clara, stage 10 miles to Springs. Fare, $2.75. Time, 3^ 
hours. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO SARATOGA, Santa Clara County, via South Pacific Coast 
Railroad. Trains leave foot of Market Street (south side) at 8:30 a. m., 2:30 and 
4:30 P. M., to Los Gatos, stage \%, miles. Fare, $2.65. Time, 3 hours. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO SANTA BARBARA via Pacific Coast Steamship Com- 
pany. Steamers sail from Broadway Wharf every three days. Distance, 288 miles. 
Fare, $10.00. Time, 36 hours. Or, by Central and Southern Pacific' Railroad, 
foot of Market Street, at 3:30 p. m., to Newhall, 452 miles, stage 78 miles. 
Fare, $30.00. Or, Southern Pacific Railroad, corner Fourth and Townsend 
Streets, 10:40 a. m., toSoledad, 143 miles, stage 260 miles. Fare., $20.00. 

SAN FRANCISCO TQ SANTA CRUZ via Southern Pacific Railroad (broad 
gauge), 121 miles. Trains leave corner Fourth and Townsend Streets at 10:40 
A. M. and 3:30 P. M. Time, morning train, 5 hours. Parlor cars during 
summer season. Trains go via Pajaro up Castro Valley, Aptos, through Soquel 
and Camp Capitola. Fare, $3.50. Round trip tickets (Saturday to Monday, > 
$5.00. Sunday excursion tickets, $3.00. Express train during summer season 
leaves San Francisco daily, except Sundays, 3:30 p. m., arrives at Santa Cruz 7:15 
p. M. Time, only 3 hours and 45 minutes. Or, Pacific Coast Steamship Com- 
pany's steamers from Broadway Wharf every three days. Fare, Or, South 

Pacific Coast Railroad, from foot of Market Street (south side) daily, at 8:30 A. M. 
and 2:30 P. M., 80 miles. Express train goes through in 3 hours and 40 min- 
utes. Fare, same as via S. P. R. R. 
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SAN FRANCISCO TO SAN DIEGO via Southern Pacific Railroad. Trains leave 
foot of Market Street at 4:00 p. m., to Colton, 528 miles. California Southern 
Railroad, 126 miles. Fare, $30.00. Or, Pacific Coast Steamship Company's 
steamers leave Broadway Wharf at 9.00 a. m. every three days. Fare, $15.00. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO SKAGG'S SPRINGS, Sonoma County, via San Francisco 
and North Pacific Railroad. Boats leave foot of Washington Street at 7:05 a. m. 
and 4:50 p. m., daily, to Geyserville, 73 miles, stage 8 miles. Fare, $4.50. 
Time, 4 hours. 

LAKE TAHOE. (During tourist season.) Leave San Francisco, foot of Market 
Street, 8. a m. or 3 p. m. Excursion tickets. — San Francisco, Truckee, Tahoe, 
Carsea City and return, $26.50; San Francisco, Truckee, Tahoe and return, $25.00; 
Sacramento, Truckee, Tahoe and return, $23.00. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO UPPER SODA SPRINGS, Siskiyou County, via Central 
Pacific and Oregon and California Railroad. Trains leave foot of Market Street at 
7:30 a. M.,' daily, for Delta, 273 miles, stage, 30 miles. Fare, $23.60. Time, 
24 hours. Total distance, 312 miles. Richard Campbell, proprietor hotel. A 
trail is open across the mountains to McCloud River, 15 miles. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO YOSEMITE VALLEY via Central Pacific Railroad. 
Trains leave foot of Market Street at 3:30 p. m., for Merced, 152 miles, stage via 
Coulterville, 88 miles; or, via Mariposa (southern side), 100 miles; or, Central and 
Southern Pacific to Madera, 185 miles, stage via Mariposa Grove, 100 miles. 
Fare, one way, $34.80. Round trip, $55.00. Or, via Central Pacific, 7:30 A. M., 
for Stockton, 92 miles, Stockton and Copperopolis Railroad to Milton, 30 miles, 
stage, via Calaveras Big Trees, 147 miles. From Stockton, fare, one way, $27.00 
Round trip, $50.00. Time, 2 days each way. 



F^OM LiOS ^NGELES. 



LOS ANGELES TO PASADENA. Stage 3:00 p. m. from Pico House. Distance, 8 
miles. Fare, $1.00. 

LOS ANGELES TO SIERRA MADRE VILLA, via Southern Pacific Railroad. 

Trains leave New Station at 8:25 A. M. and 2:30 p. m., for San Gabriel, 9 miles, 

rriage to Villa, 6 miles. Fare, $1.40. Round trip, $2.75. Time, \% hours. 

LOS ANGELES TO SAN GABRIEL MISSION, via Southern Pacific Railroad. 
Trains leave New Station at 8:25 A. M. and 2:30 p. m. Distance, 9 miles. Mis- 
sion is near the station. Fare, 40 aents. 

LOS ANGELES TO SANTA MONICA, via Los Angeles and Independence Rail- 
road. Trains leave New Station and Old Station daily at 9:30 a. m. Daily, ex- 
cept Sunday, at 4:20 p. m. Sundays only, at 5:30 p. m. Distance, 18 miles. Fare, 
40 cents. Round trip, 75 cents. 

LOS ANGELES TO SAN PEDRO, 25 miles. Pacific Coast Steamship Company's 
steamers, iO:Op a. m., to San Diego every three days. Fare, $1.25. 
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ROUND TRIP. 

San Francisco to Yoscmite and return via Madera, $55.00. 
San Francisco to Yosemite and return via Milton, $55.00. 
Lathrop to Yosemite and return via Madera, $50.00. 
Stockton to Yosemite and return, via Milton, $50.00. 
Madera to Yosemite and return, $45.00. 
Milton to Yosemite and return, $45.00. 

San Francisco to Los Angeles, Madera, Yosemite and return, $79.00. 
Lathrop to Los Angeles, Madera. Yosemite and return, $79.60. 
San Francisco to Madera, Yosemite, Milton, and San Francisco, or vice versa, 
$55.00. 

Lathrop to Madera, Yosemite, Milton, and Lathrop, ox vice .versa, $50.00, 
Milton to Calaveras Big Trees and return in addition to Yosemite tour, $11.00. 

ffljp. Shasta 'SiG^Bip I^Aries." . 



VIA G, P. R. R., LEAVING AT 8:00 A. M., DAILY. 



ROUND TRIP. 



Excursion ticket rates from San Francisco, Oakland, or San Jose: — To United 
States Fishery, $24.50; to Southerns, $30.80; to Lower Soda Springs, $32.80;* to Up- 
per Soda Springs, $33.80; to Strawberry Valley, Sissons, $35.40. 

ROUTES OF TRAVEL. 



Modes of Conveyance, Distances, arid Rates of Fare from 

Portland. 



PORTLAND TO MULTNOMAH' FALLS via Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company. Trains leave at 5:30 P. M., or steamers at 7 A. M. Distance, 33 miles. 
Fare, $1.85. 

PORTLAND TO THE CASCADES via Oregon Railway and Navigation Company. 
Trains leave at 5:30 p. m., or steamers at 7 A. M. Distance, 45 miles. Fare, $2.45. 

PORTLAND TO OREGON CITY (Falls of the Willamette) via Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia Railroad (east side). Trains leave at 7:30 A.M. and '4 p.m. Distance, 15 
miles. Fare, 65 cents^ 
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PORTLAND TO HOOD RIVER via Oregon Railway and Navigation Company. 
Trains leave at J 130 P. M. Distance, 66 miles. Fare, ,$3,60. ( . . i . , -. ; M « 

PORTLAND TO . BRIDAJ. VAIL FALI^ via Oregon Railway, and Navigation 
Company. Trains leave at 5:30 p. m. Distance, 27 miles. Fare, $1.50. 

PORTLAND TO SPOKANE FALLS via Oregon Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany. Trains leave at 5:30 P. M., for Wallula Junction, 214 miles, and Northern 
Pacific Railroad. Total distance, 374 miles* Time, 22 hours. Fare, $21.70. 

PORTLAND TO LAKE PEND D'OREILLE via Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company. Trains leave at 5:30 p M., for Wallula Junction, 214 miles, Northern 
Pacific Railroad to Sand Point, 231 miles. Total, 445 miles. Fare, $26.90. 

PORTLAND TO LAKE COEUR D'ALENE via Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company and Northern Pacific Railroad. Trains leave at 5:30 p. m. for Wallula 
Junction, 214 miles, Northern Pacific Railroad to Rathdrum, 189 miles, stage, 10 
miles. Total, 403 miles. Fare, $24.90. Time, 28 hours. 

PORTLAND TO MOUNT HOODwa Oregon Railway and Navigation Company. 
Trains leave at 5:30 p. M. for The Dalles, S7 miles, private conveyance, 40 miles. 
You can make a return trip down Hood River, or west, across a wild country, to 
Salem, thence Oregon and California Railroad to Portland. 

PORTLAND TO MOUNT ST. HELENS via Northern Pacific Railroad to St. 
Helens, or Columbia City, thence by private conveyance. A trail has been opened 
well out to this mountain, but we are unable to give its course, as the country is a 
wilderness most of the way. 

PORTLAND TO MOUNT RANIER via Northern Pacific Railroad to NewTacoma, 
136 miles, thence by private conveyance — horseback or on foot — provided you are 
equal to the emergency. Time, to New Tacoma, 6 hours. This trip can be made 
from Seattle via Newcastle, then up Green River. 

PORTLAND TO ILWACO via steamers of Oregon Railway and Navigation Company. 
Steamers leave at 7 A. M. for Astoria, 108 miles, thence by special steamer, 20 
miles, or by special steamer during the summer season, from Portland. As yet 
there is no regular through line nor time of sailing. 

PORTLAND TO SAN FRANCISCO via Oregon and California Railroad. Ferry 
leaves 7:30 A. M. Leaves East Portland 7:45 a. m., arriving at Ashland, 341 miles, 
at 4:45 a. M. Take stages via Yreka for Delta, 125 miles, passing Mount Shasta, 
and Upper Soda Springs, reaching Delta at midnight of the following day; thence, 
by Central Pacific Railroad to San Francisco, 300 miles. Fare, unlimited ticket, 
$37:00; limited ticket, $32:00. 
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Railroads Having one or both Termini on the 
Pacific Coast. Miles of Line, etc. 



Central Pacific, San Francisco to Ogden, 882 miles. 

Central Pacific Main Line and Oregon Division, connecting at Roseville Junction 
fgpesent terminus Delta), 300 miles. 

Eureka and Palisade Railroad, Nevada, from Palisade on Central Pacific Railroad 
to Eureka, 90 miles. 

Union Pacific Railroad, Ogden to Omaha, 1,032 miles. 

Oregon Short Line, Granger, Wyoming Territory, to Huntington, Oregon, 647 
miles. 

Utah. CentraL Railroad, Ogden to Frisco, Utah Territory, 280 miles, 

Utah Northern, Ogden to Garrison, Montana, 443 miles. 

Denver and Rio Grande, Ogden, Utah Territory, to Denver, 771 miles. 

Nevada County Narrow Gauge Railway, Colfax, on the Central Pacific, to Nevada 
City, 22 >£ miles. 

Stockton and Copperopolk Railway, Stockton, on the Central Pacific, to Milton, 
3** miles, and from Farmingtonto Oakdale, 15 miles. 

Amador Branch of Central Pacific, from Gait to lone, 37 miles. 

Nevada Central Railroad, Battle Mountain, on Central Pacific to Austin, Nevada, 
93 miles. 

Virginia and Truckee Railroad, Reno, on Central Pacific, to Virginia City, 23 miles. 

Carson and Colorado Railroad, from Carson, on Central Pacific, to Bishop Creek, 
224 miles. 

San Francisco and North Pacific Coast Railway, San Francisco to Cloverdale, 83 # 
miles, and from San Francisco via Fulton to Guerneville, 78^/niles. 

North Pacific Coast Railway, San Francisco to Duncan's Mills, 80 miles. 

Southern Pacific Railway (Northern Division), San Francisco to Monterey, 125 
miles, and via Castroville to Soledad, 143 miles, and via Gilroy to Tres Pinos, 100 
miles, also via Pajaro to Santa Cruz, 120 miles. 

South Pacific Coast Railway (Narrow Gauge), San Francisco to Santa Cruz, 80 
wiles. 

New Mexico and Arizona Railroad Company, Benson, on Southern Pacific, to 
Nogales, Sonora, Mexico, 88 miles. 

Sonora Railway Company (limited), Nogales to Guaymas, 265 miles. 

Southern Pacific Railway, San Francisco to El Paso, 1,286 miles, with connec- 
tions to New Orleans, 2,495 miles. 

Galveston, Harrisburg, and San Antonio Railway, El Paso, Texas, to New Orleans, 
twrSkn Antonio and Vermillionville, 1,209 miles. 

Wilmington and San Pedro Divisions Southern Pacific Railroad, from Los Angeles 
to San Pedro, 25 miles; also, Los Angeles to Santa Ana, 34 miles. 

Los Angeles and Independence Railway, Los Angeles to Santa Monica, 18 miles. 

Atchison, Topeka^ and Santa F6 Railway, Deming, Arizona, to Kansas City, 
Kansas, 1,151 miles. 

Sacramento and Placerville Railway, Sacramento to Shingle Springs, 48 miles. 

Vaca Valley and Clear Lake Railroad, connects at Elmira with California Pacific 
Railroad, runs to Madison, 30 miles. 

California Northern Railroad, Marysville to Oroville, 28 miles. 

California Southern Railroad, National City to Col ton, 127 miles through San 
'Diego. 

Sonora Valley and Sonoma and Santa Rosa Railroads, Sonoma Landing to 
Sonoma, 14 miles. 
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San Joaquin and Nevada Railroad, Lodi, Cal., to Wallace, 30 miles. 

Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, Mojave to the Needles, 240 miles; thence to Albu- 
querque, 815 miles. 

Oregon and California Railroad, Portland, Oregon, to Ashland, Oregon, 341 miles. 

Oregon and California Railroad (west side), Portland, Oregon, to Corvallis, Oregon, 
97 miles. 

Mexican Central Railway Company (limited), El Paso, New Mexico, to the City 
of Mexico, 1,224 miles. 

Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, Portland, Oregon, to Riparia, 301 
miles. Branch from Umatilla to Huntington, 217 miles, connecting with Oregon Short 
line, and from Walla Walla to Blue Mountain, 20 miles; also from Bolles Junction to 
Dayton, 13 miles. 

Northern Pacific Railroad, Wallula Junction, Washington Territory, to St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Superior City, and Duluth, on Lake Superior, 1,673 miles. From Portland, 
Oregon, 1,887 miles; with the following branches: — 

National Park Branch (Livingston to Cinnabar), 51 miles; Jamestown to New 
Rock ford, 59 miles. 

Little Falls and Dakota, 88 miles. 

Fargo and Southwestern, 88 miles. 

Black Hills Branch (Wadena to Minor), 119 miles. 

Mineral Springs of California and How to 
Reach Them. 



White Sulphur Springs, two and a half miles from St. Helena, were 
at one time the most fashionable resort for San Franciscans. It has large, 
roomy, well-furnished buildings. The property is not now open to the 
public. 

The following analysis of the waters of the three principal springs, 
was made by Professor Le Conte, in August, 187 1: — 

In a wine gallon — 

No. 2. No. 6. No. 7. 

Temperature of Spring 89.6 F. 86.0 F. 69 8 F. 

Specific gravity 1.00026 1.00040 1. 000^8 

Solids. GRAINS. 

Carbonate of Lime 1.25 2.45 5.56 

Carbonate of Magnesia 0.62 o. 56 4.36 

Sulphate of Soda 8.26 11.33 I28 4 

Chloride of Sodium 21.72 23.41 14.23 

Chloride of Calcium 1.32 0.86 0.78 

Chloride of Magnesium 0.87 2.22 0.65 

Sulphides Sodium and Calcium 2.65 1.85 1.62 

Total 36.69 42.67 40'°4 

Gases. cubic inches. 

Sulphureted Hydrogen 6.15 4.25 trace. 

Route of Travel, Etc. — Leave depot, foot of Market Street (via Oak- 
land), at 8 a. m., daily, and 4 p. m., daily, except Sundays, for St. 
Helena, 64 miles; at St. Helena take carriages for springs, 2% miles. 
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Calistoga Hot Sulphur Springs. — The original tract of property, 
owned by Samuel Brannan, embraced 6,000 acres,' upon which more than 
* $100,000 have been expended. The property has changed hands repeat- 
edly, and either through want of appreciation by the public, or want of 
means to keep up the improvements, it has been allowed to fall into a con- 
dition of decay, although some evidences of its former interesting appear- 
ance remain. 

Some years since a Mr. Tichenor purchased the property, and erected 
some sort of furnace and refining works, claiming that he had discovered 
gold in the sulphur water. For a little time some excitement prevailed, 
about the matter. After a while it became well understood that whatever 
gold was extracted from the water, first came from Tichenor's pockets. 
We have a nice little strip of the gold, bul never saw it come out of the 
water. 

There are some twenty hot springs in all, most of the waters of which 
are strongly impregnated with iron, sulphur, and magnesia, and variously 
adapted to the wants of either sick or healthy persons. There are facilities 
(or cold, hot, steam, vapor, or chemical baths. The following is -an anal- 
ysis of one gallon of water from one of the springs (temperature 97 ) 
made by J. F. Rudolph, of Sacramento:— 

GRAINS. GRAINS. 

Chloride of sodium 22.250 Sulphate of magnesia 0.466 

Chlpride pf calcium v , .,....,. ( . , 3 263 ; . Silica ........... .,. * . n „ . . * . ..,,,.,< & 500 

Carbonate of soda 3 406 Alumina — trace 

Sulphate of soda fl i.6jf>;"; f , . , ' 

Total . . . 37-50I 

Route of Travel. — Take cars (via Oakland Ferry), foot of Market 

Street, at 8 a. m., daily, and 4 p. m., daily, except Sundays, to Calistoga, 

73 miles. The springs and remaining buildings are near by. The 

hotel was destroyed by fire a few years since. Trains returning leave 

Calistoga at 6:30 a. m. and 3:15 p. m. 

Mark West Hot Sulphur Springs. — This favorite watering-place 
is located in Sonoma County, nine miles from Calistoga* and four miles 
from the wonderful Petrified Forest, on the county road leading from 
Calistoga to Santa Rosa. The waters of these springs have long been 
well thought of by health and pleasure-seekers. The springs are beauti- 
fully located at an elevation of 700 feet above the sea level, at the junction 
of four canons forming a miniature valley, in the shape of a horseshoe, 
produced by the bend of Mark West Creek. The hotel and grounds are 
at the base of three noble mountains, which are called Mounts Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, and Grant. It is claimed by many that the medicinal 
properties of the waters at Mark West Springs are unequaled by any in 
the State, and that the hot sulphur baths are a certain cure for rheumatism, 
catarrh, and neuralgia, invigorating to debilitated constitutions, and a 
relief for kidney complaints, dyspepsia, liver complaints, and indigestion. 
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There is an iron spring on the premises that is highly praised. No anal- 
ysis has been made qf the waters of these springs. 

Route of Travel. — Take cars {via Oakland Ferry), foot of, Market * 
Street, at 8 a. m., daily, and 4P* m., daily, except Sundays^ to Calis- 
toga. Stage to the springs. During the summer season stages run 
in connection with hoth trains. Distance, 82. miles- . > , , 

Highland Springs.-- In Lake County, four miles from' Kelsey- 
ville, and twelve from Lakeport. There are ten springs here, each one 
having its peculiar mineral value and special medicinal qualities. Some 
contain iron, some soda. Others, again, are charged with iron, sulphur, 
and magnesia, etc. Some combine all these chemicals. The temperature 
of the springs varies, the coolest being 6o° and warmest 82 in summer. 
The baths combine the various medicinal qualities of four of these 
springs, having a wonderfully invigorating and strengthening effect, acting 
as a strong tonic. The douche bath is extremely popular. It is given by 
applying a heavy stream' of mineral water, of about 8o° in temperature, 
about six inches wide, which falls a distance of ten feet,' having the most 
wonderfully invigorating, appetizing, and strengthening effect on the system. 
One spring, called "The Dutch Spring," is pronounced by tourists who 
have been to the various springs of Germany, to be exactly the same as 
the famous Ems Spring. There are no analyses of these springs. 
Route of Travel, Etc. — To Calistoga, 73 miles, by Central Pacific 
Railroad. Then by stage, 40 miles, to Kelseyville, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays; thence by carriage or stage to springs, 4 miles. 

•Bartlett Springs.— rThis is one of the most famous and. popular 
places in California. It is in Lake County, forty-three miles from Williams. 
These springs were discovered in 1870, by Greene Bartlett, an old hunter 
(still living), who was cured of a, case of. chronic rheumatism while camp- 
ing near what is now known as the main Bartlett S.pring. At present there, 
is a main hotel and twelve other hotel buildings and sixty cottages. There 
are several springs yi this vicinity; and, although not ajl on the Bartlett 
property, are accessible to guests at. the hotel. The. one farthest from the 
hotel' is a gas spring, as it is called. .Great volumes of carbqnic acid gas 
escape from, this spring, continually, causing the water to have every- ap- 
pearance of the ebullition of boiling water, yet no water runs away from 
the spring. This gas is so strong that birds and animals fall dead in pass- 
ing over it, and it would soon kill a man. Visitors place their feet in to 
remove corns, bunions, etc. To the south from the hotel a distance of 
two hundred yards there are two ordinary soda springs, an iron and a 
magnesia spring. There is more or less of carbonic acid gas in alL of this 
water. The soda and other springs in this series are quite palatable. 
Near by is a sulphur sprirfg. It is cold, and not so much of a favorite 
as the others are with the visitors. The main spring is a wonder, and is 
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well worthy a visit to the place just for the sake of seeing it alone. It is 
near the head of a lateral caBon, putting into the mountain to the east of 
the main caftan. It is now walled up with composition stone, and a pave- 
ment of the same material is laid around it for a distance of several feet. 
A jar-shaped chamber, about two feet in diameter and three feet high, is 
constructed directly over the spring, having outlets similar to those of 
public fountains in many large cities. The volume of water is so great 
that quite large streams are flowing out of three sides of the chamber at 
once, while a pipe leada to the hotel, and one to the barreling and bottling 
house. It is estimated that the stream of the spring will flow fully three 
inches, miner's measure. This water is peculiar in that it does not taste 
much differently from ordinary spring water, and the presence of the min- 
eral is hard to detect. The iron that is in it is shown by the colored 
deposit, but that is very small. The tufa formation is very light, but more 
of a borax nature than soda. The taste of the water is rather pleasant, but 
not strongly mineral at all, hence it is generally a favorite with all who 
visit the springs from the first. The main spring is known as the Bartlett 
Spring, the others being only mere contingencies, as it were, and it is from 
this one that the .most of the visitors use water. None of the waters of 
these springs have been analyzed. All of them are cold, but are artificially 
heated for bathing purposes. The water of the main -(or Bartlett) spring 
is pleasant to the taste, is cathartic, and very decidedly diuretic; it is also 
alterative; and the fact cannot be denied that it has been shown by abun- 
dant testimony to be of very considerable efficacy in many cases of chronic 
rheumatism, skin diseases, and hepatic and renal affections. It is much 
esteemed in dropsy, in uterine catarrh, and in functional derangements 
of that organ, and in neuralgia and chronic malarial affections. 
Route of Travel, Etc. — Leave depot, foot of Market Street, at 8 a. m. 
(via Oakland), for Williams, Colusa County, daily, except Sundays, 
125 miles; then to springs, 43 miles, by stages, daily from May 
to October, and Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, other months. 
Cache Creek and other creeks and rivers near by are full of trout; and 
in their seasons there are deer, and black and brown bear in ^great 
abundance, also grouse, gray squirrels, rabbit, quail, and other 
game. Address, C. R. Clarke, J. C. Crigler, or Clarke & Crigler, 
Bartlett Springs, Lake County, for further information. There are 
post, express, and telegraph offices at the springs. The scenery is 
grand, and delightful all around, an&there-are good roads to Lakeport, 
26 miles; Lower Lake, 26 miles; and Upper Lake, 16 miles. Open 
all the year. 

Byron Hot Springs. — Situated near the lower foot-hills of a spur of 
the Coast Range in Contra Costa County, about sixteen miles southeast 
from Mount Diablo, and sixty-eight miles from San Francisco, with which 
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the place is connected by rail (with the exception of two miles), is the 
already famous Byron Hot Springs, renowned among the Indians and 
Mexicans for many years for their marvelous and reinvigorating waters. 
And while it is only within the past few years that improvements have 
been made looking to the comforts and pleasures of health-seeking people 
and others, many hundreds of sufferers from rheumatism, dyspepsia, 
catarrh, all kinds of liver and kidney complaints, blood and skin diseases, 
scrofula, and all other disorders, have partaken of these wonderfully cura- 
tive waters and have departed from the springs very greatly relieved or 
permanently cured. There have been many immediate and lasting cures * 
of rheumatism, some of which have been simply marvelous; while the 
many cases of satisfactory relief from liver troubles would astonish those 
who have not seen and felt for themselves. The climate is as near perfec- 
tion as it can be — the days are warm and the nights generally cool the 
year round. There are hot and cold sulphur, soda, iron, and magnesia 
springs — several of them with a temperature of 135 — and pure drinking 
water, fresh and cold from inexhaustible mountain springs. There are a 
number of hot sulphur and mud baths, and there are accommodations 
at present for from 100 to 150 persons. The place is kept open all the 
year round. The analysis and action of these waters are almost, if not 
clearly, identical with those of the Carlsbad of Austria. The bathing 
facilities have no superior anywhere, while the principal bathing-house is 
the largest and most complete upon the Pacific. Coast. The Mud Baths, 
which are a prominent feature at Byron Hot Springs, are so arranged that 
all who use them have separate apartments. The waters for drinking pur- 
poses, of many temperatures, are none the less remarkable for their cura- 
tive properties than those set apart for bathing. 

Route of Travel, Etc. — Leave San Francisco at depot foot of Market 
Street (jria Oakland), at 9:30 a. m. and 4 p. m., for Byron Station, 
68 miles; and then by stage to the Springs, only 2 miles. 

The Geysers. (See description elsewhere.) 

Take C. P. R. R. cars via ferry foot of Market Street, 8 a. m., daily, 
to Calistoga, 73 miles; thence by stage, 28 miles, to the Geysers. Or via San 
Francisco and North Pacific R. R. via ferry foot of Washington Street, to 
Cloverdale, 90 miles; thence by stage to the Geysers. 

Upper Soda Springs. These famous springs are the most delightful 
and pleasant soda waters we have any acquaintance with in the State, and 
with the completion of the California and Oregon Railroad directly by 
them, must attract many tourists and summer visitors. They are only a 
few miles from Mount Shasta, and in the center of some of the grandest 
and most interesting scenery in California. The Sacramento and Pitt. 
Rivers, in the vicinity, are celebrated for their trout, while the vast 
stretches of forest abound with game. 
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Take C. P. R. R. cars via ferry at foot of Market Street, at 8 a. m., 
for Delta, 300 miles, arriving somewhere about 11 o'clock; thence 30 miles 
by stage* 

Summit Soda Springs, twelve miles from Soda Springs Station, on 
the Central Pacific Railroad, are said to contain great curative qualities. 

Madrone Mineral Springs, situated 25 miles southeast of San 
Jose, and 6 miles north of Gilroy Hot Springs, at an elevation of 2,200 
feet, are beautifully located and surrounded by picturesque scenery. 
Visited from Madrone Station on the Southern Pacific Railroad, the 
drive is one of unusual beauty, with the Coast Range before you in all its 
attractive diversity. One of the springs is a natural soda water, its princi- 
pal properties being soda, iron, and magnesia. Other springs contain, 
arsenic, and there is one white sulphur spring. 

Take S. P. R. R. cars corner Fourth and To wnsend Streets, at 10:40 
a. m. Stages connect at Madrone Station, Mondays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays; distance, by stage, 1 2 miles. 

Hot Borate Springs. This spring is in Lake County, near Lake- 
port. An analysis of the water was made by Dr. Moore of this city, which 
will be found below: — 

GRAINS. GRAINS. 

Chloride of potassium . . . . Trace. Sulphate of lime Trace. 

Chloride of sodium ^. .. 84.62 Alumina 1.26 

Iodide of magnesium .09 Carbonic acid, free. 36.37 

Bromide of magnesium- Trace. Silicid acid 8.23 

Bicarbonate of soda 76.96 Matters volatile at a red heat. ... . 65.77 

Bicarbonate of ammonia 107.76 

Biborate of soda. .....: „ 103.29 Total, in one gallon. ..... 484.35 

Take C. P. R. R. cars via ferry at foot of Market Street, at 8 a. m., 

to Calistoga, and stage via Lower Lake to Lakeport. 

Anderson Springs, in Lake County, are nineteen miles from Calis- 
toga, and near Middletown. These springs may be reached from the 
Geysers by one of the most delightful mountain roads in California. 
While these springs have never been held in as great favor as some others, 
they possess very great curative properties and are surrounded by most 
charming scenery. 

Take C. P. R. R. cars via ferry at foot of Market Street, to Calistoga. 
Stages run to the springs on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, during 
summer Dr. Anderson is proprietor; his family conduct the house, which 
is comfortable, and offers every necessity for the pleasure of its guests. 

Howard Hot and Cold Springs. These springs are situated 
thirty-three miles from Calistoga, six miles from Glenbrook, six miles from 
Bassett's, and the same distance from Lower Lake, and very near Seigler 
Springs, five miles from Harbin's Springs; as will be seen, in the very heart 
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of that wonderful mineral spring country, Lake County. Among the great 
number and variety of springs may be named one hot and two cold 
iron springs; one hot and one cold magnesia spring; one cold silica, 
one alum, one borax, one soda. The establishment has hot and cold 
baths. These waters are celebrated for their wonderful cures for kidney 
troubles, rheumatism, catarrh, liver complaint, saltrheum, etc. 

Take C- P- R. R- cars via ferry at foot of Market Street, at 8 a. m., to 
Calistoga; thence by stage to Glenbrook or Lower Lake. By leaving this 
city in the morning one may reach the springs the same evening. 

Witter Springs, also in Lake County, are one mile from Pearson 
Springs. The waters of these springs have not been analyzed; are all cold; 
are used for skin diseases, rheumatism, and kindred complaints. 

Take C P. R. R. cars via ferry at foot of Market Street, at 8 a. m., 
to Calistoga, 73 miles; thence by stage to Lakeport, and the following 
day, by stage or private conveyance, 1 1 miles, to the springs. Like all of 
the other springs in this section of California, the scenery around this 
is charming; 

Pearson Springs, fourteen miles from Lakeport, and only a little 
over one mile from the celebrated Blue Lakes, has gained some fame for 
its cures of jaundice, specially beneficial to 'those suffering from disar- 
rangement of the liver, kidneys, etc. 

Take C P. R. R. cars via ferry at foot of Market Street, at 8 a. m., to 
Calistoga, 73 miles; thence by stage to Lakeport, and the following day, 
by stage or private conveyance, 11 miles, to the springs. The scenery 
about these springs is quite grand. The days are warm and lovely, and 
the nights most delightful. 

Among the great number of other springs, may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: Gordon's Springs and Bonanza Springs, Lake County; Skaggs* 
Springs and Litton Springs, Sonoma County; New Almaden "Vichy 
Water" Springs, Pacific Congress Springs, and Alum Rock Springs, Santa 
Clara County; Tolenas Springs, Solano County; Campbell's Springs, Sierra 
County; Lane Mineral Springs, Calaveras County; Tuscan Springs, Te- 
hama County; Wilbur Springs, Simmon's Hot Sulphur Springs, and Mrs. 
Lottie Blanck's Hot Sulphur Springs, Colusa County; Volcanic Mineral 
Springs, Inyo County; Magnetic Springs, Santa Cruz County; Warner's 
Ranch Springs, San Diego County; San Bernardino Hot Springs, San 
Bernardino County; Fulton Wells, and San Juan Capistrano Hot Springs, 
Los Angeles County; Santa Barbara Hot Sulphur Springs, Santa Barbara 
County; Hot Sulphur Springs, and Soda Springs, Plumas County; Tassa- 
jara Springs, Monterey County; and Warm Springs, and Piedmont Springs, 
Alameda County. These latter, three miles from Oakland, street cars at 
Washington and Seventh Streets, Oakland, connect with all trains, running 
through without change. 



-4- Stage # Routes 4- 

THROUGHOUT THE CENTRAL PACIFIC COAST. 



In the Following Tables will be found all the 

Principal Stage Lines in California, 

Nevada, Utah, Arizona" and Idaho. 



WITH DISTANCES, TIME> ETC. 



§ST On routes where stop is made overnight, the time so consumed is included in number of hours 
en route. Time given is " Summer Time." In " Winter," the time on routes in northern and mountain- 
ous sections is often longer, depending on weather and consequent state of roads . ' Rates of fare average 
about twelve to fifteen cents per mile. 



Anderson 


..Cal 


6 oo a m 


Arbuckle 


. . " 


2 30 pm 
2 30 " 
9 00 " 
9 00 " 
6 00 am 






Auburn 


.. «« 






6 00 '* 


Auburn 


.. '« 


6 00 " 


«< 




600 " 


Aurora.. . .. 


.Nev 


6 00 " 


Aurora .. 


. . " 


5 00 a m 


Aurora 


.. 4< 


900pm 


Austin 




5 30 am 
5 30 " 


Austin 


. . " 


600 a m 


Banta 


..Cal 


12 00 m 


Battle M'nt'n 


.Nev 


500pm 
50° " 


Bodega Roads. 


..Cal 


7 30 am 


Bodie 


. . " 


900 " 


>« 


. . " 


9 00 " 


Bodie 


. . *• 


600 " 


Bridgeport . . . 


.. " 


12 30 p m 


Boise City 


. IT. 


6 30 a m 
630 " 
6 30 " 
630 " 


Boise City 


* u 


700 " 
7 00 " 
7 00 " 
7 00 " 
7 00 " 
7 00 " 


Boise City 


. " 


7 oopm 


* << 
«« 


: <; 


7 00 '* 
7 00 " 
7 00 " 


Boise City.. . . 


• «« 


2 00a m 

200 " 


Bieber 


...Cal 


6 00 " 


«« 


. . *• 


600 " 



l*eave. 



TO. 



Arrive, 



Igo Cal 

Eddy's Landing.. " 

Colusa " 

Forest Hill " 

Michigan Bluffs- " 

Georgetown " 

Greenwood " 

Coloma .. ... " 

Placerville. " 

Sweetwater Nev 

Hawthorne 

Bodie Cal 

Kingston Nev 

Belmont 

Grantsville . . . 

Grayson Cal 

Lewis Nev 

Galena 

Bodega Cal 

Vernon " 

Lundy " 

Bridgeport " 

Clinton Nev 

Idaho City I. T. 

Centerville " 

Placerville " 

Quartsburg " 

Weiser City " 

Baker City Or 

No Powder " 

Union " 

La Grande. " 

Pendleton " 

Mount'n Home.. I. T. 

Rocky Bar ►" 

Bellevue " 

Hailey* " 

Silver City " 

Winnemucca Nev 

Alturas Cal 

Lake View Or 



11 00a m 

5 15 P«n 

7 45 
200 " 
400 M 

nooaui 
1000 ** 
11 00 " 

1 oopm 
it 00a m 
ti 00 " 
noopm 

11 30 am 
9 30 pm 

645 !! 
2 30 * 

800 " 

830 •« 

8 00a m 

2 oopm 
4 00 " 

10 00 a m 

4 oopm 

2 00 " 
500 " 

6 00 " 

7 00 " 
7 00 " 

9 00a m 

12 00 m 

3 30 pm 
700 

7 00a m 

5 00 '* 
7 00 p m 

12 00 m 
2 00a m 

4 oopm 
100 " 

5 00 " 
600 " 



Daily except Sunday. 



How Often. 



Daily . 



Mon., Wed., and Fri. 
Daily 



Daily except Sunday . 

Tues., Thrs., and Sat. 
Daily except Sunday . 



Mon., Wed., and Fri. 



Daily 

Mon., Wed., and Fri. 
Daily 



s 

ii. 



$1 50 

2 00 

3 00 

4 00 



2 50 

3 50 



3 50 
3 5o 



5 00 
10 00 



£3T Where name of a town in left hand column is repeated, the points named in opposite column 
between the name of town so repeated are stations on one continuous route, the time in fourth col- 
umn being time of arrival at each station. The distance M and time in sixth and seventh columns 
are reckoned from starting point. For instance — "Boise City, Idaho, to Quartsburg," is a continuous 
route, the other points named being stations on that route. The time given is approximate. 
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FROM. 



BoisbCity I.T. 

« <> 

Calientb Cal 

«< 

Calistoga 

u 
u 
«« 

Calistoga 

Calistoga 

41 
tt 

Candblaria Nev 

Columbus •' 

Carson " 

Carson " 

Carson " 

Casa Grande. . . A. T. 
'* . " 

u ! [ * •• 

Chico Cal 

Chico. ** 

it «« 

t* "" tt 

tt «« 

«« «« 

Chinese " 

Chinese " 

Chinese " 

Chinese " 

Clovbrdalb " 

(i «< 

« ""' ** 

tt ""' U 

Clovbrdalb •• 

tt tt 

«« <« 

t « ."**."*" 

<• a 

*t * tt 

u tt 

Clovbrdalb .. .. " 
tt «« 

«i 41 

*t ','.[.['. «« 

Clovbrdalb. " 

Colfax " 

Colusa " 

Colusa ** 

Contention . . A. T. j 

Cottonwood Cal 

Delta. " 

Dixon " 

Downibvillb " 

«« u 

Duncan Mills..! '• 



Elko Nev 

Etna Cal 

Eureka. '.'.. 

Eurbka 

tt 

•< •••••••••• 

u ;;;; ;;;;;; 
tt 

Eureka..! ! . J ". .7. Nev 

EUBBKA 



LEAVE. 



3 



oo am 

oo *' 

oo " 

oo " 

oo m 

oo «• 

oo " 

oo " 

OO «« 

oo " 

oo •« 

oo " 
ooam 

oo " 

oo •« 

oo *• 

oo " 

oo «« 

oo •« 

oo «« 

3 o u 

30 " 

00 «« 

00 ** 

00 «« 

00 " 

00 «• 

00 «« 

00 " 

00 " 

00 m 

00 •« 

00 «« 

00 " 

QO *« 

OO «« 

OO «« 

00 •« 

OO ** 

00 «• 

00 " 

00 «« 
oopm 

00 «« 

00 «• 

00 «« 

00 «« 

00 <« 

00 «• 

00 •« 

00 «« 

00 «« 

00 «« 

00 ** 
o°pm 
<x>am 

45 pm 

00 " 

00 <« 
30am 

00 «• 

00 «« 

00 " 

00 «« 

00 " 

00 «« 

00 " 

00 «« 

30 « 

00 " 

00 " 

00 pm 

00 •' 

00 " 

00 " 

00 " 

00 " 

00 " 

00 am 

00 » 



TO. 



Middleton \. T. 

Stone 

Havilah Cal 

Havilah (Route 2) ' 

Middleton ' 

Great Western.. ' 
Lower Lake ... . ' 
Sulphur Bank.. . ' 

Glenbrook ' 

Kelse wills. * 

Lakeport .... * 

Geysers " 

Columbus Nev 

Gold Mountain . . " 

Genoa . . " 

Sweetwater ** 

Aurora. . " 

Florence A. T. 

Pinal " 

Globe " 

Powellton Cal 

Cbnterville.. ... '« 

Dayton u 

Jacinto *• 

Butte City u 

Princeton " 

Big Oak Flat.... «« 

yosbmitb " 

Modesto " 

Milton... u 

Highland Spring. «« 

Kblseyvillb " 

Lakeport " 

Upper Lake " 

Bartlett Springs " 

Hopbland «« 

Ukiah •« 

Little Lake " 

Laytonville " 

Blocksburg " 

Hydesville " 

Eureka " 

Boonvillb " 

Navarro " 

Albion «• 

Mendocino " 

Geysers " 

Iowa Hill «• 

Princeton •• 

Butte City " 

iACINTO " 
>AYTON . . . u 

Chico «« 

j- Tombstone. A. T.| 

Shingletown ... Cal 

Ashland Or 

Maine Prairie. . .Cal 

Sierra City •« 

Sierra Valley... " 

Fisk's Mill " 

Fisherman's Bay •• 

Gualala " 

Point Arena '« 

Cuffey's Cove. ..." 

Navarro ** 

Whitbsboro " 

Mendocino " 

Tuscarora .... Nev 
Sawyer's Bar.... Cal 

Black Bear " 

Fbrndalb " 

Rohnbrvillb " 

Hydesville •« 

Blocksburg " 

Cahto " 

Ukiah •« 

Clovbrdalb " 

Ruby Hill Nev 

Tybo 



ARRIVE. 



8 ooam 
800pm 

12 00 m 
400 pm 
300 " 
300 «• 
b 00 " 
800 «« 
600 «« 
800 «« 
900 «« 
6 00 " 

9 3° am 

10 00 " 

11 30 •* 
1000 '* 

6 00 p m 
x« 3<>am 

7 oopm 

10 00 a m 

11 00 " 
600 •« 
800 «« 

1000 " 

13 OO m 

1 oop m 

11 oo am 
6 00 «• 
400 «' 

1000 " 

500 tt 

6 00 tt 
700 «« 
900 tt 

laoo m 
3 °o pm 

IO OO t* 

2 OO 
300 
I OO 

12 0O 

ioOam 
9OO •« 

10 30 «« 

11 OO «< 

4°° pm 
93o a m 
930 «. 
10 30 tt 
1200 m 
2 3o pm 

3 3o tt 

1 00 «« 

8 30 « 
400 « 

7 30 " 
330 " 
800 <« 

1130 am 
iaoo m 

*30 pin 
300 <« 
630 tt 

53o a m 

7 00 u 
800 (i 

1000 «« 

8 39*pm 

2 00 «* 
600 •• 
5 3o «« 
500 «« 
5 3o " 
2 ooam 
530pm 
7 ooam 
200pm 

9 30 am 



'am 

pm 

'am 



Monday and Friday . 
Daily except Sunday 

*« 
k 

M on., Wed., and Fri 
<« 

(« 
tt 

Daily except Sunday . 



HOW OF'IEN 



Mon., Wed,, and Fri.. 
Daily except Sunday. , 

Daily 

Mon., Wed., and Fri.. 
Tues , Thurs., and Sat. 



Daily in season 

Daily 

Wed. and Saturday . . 

Daily 

Mon., Wed., and Fri. 

Dairy 



Daily. 



Daily except Sunday. 



Daily in season .... 
Daily except Sunday. 



}Daily 

Mon., Wed., and Fri.. 

Daily 

Tues., Thurs. , and Sat 
Daily except Sunday.. 



Daily 

Mon., Wed., and Fri 

Daily except Sunday 
Daily 

« "** ( 

•« ] *. i!.! 

M except Sunday 
Monday and Friday. 






4 00 

5 00 



25 ... 

92 .... 

25 .... 

45 ... 

16 $2 OO 

its 

35 
45 
30 
45 
50 
18 
10 
75 
14 
79 
105 
28 
60 
98 
30 



16 
25 
3^ 
13 
60 

4 1 
30 
28 
33 
40 
SO 
60 
i5 
3i 
54 
7* 
138 
182 

2IO 

63 
65 

75 
16 
10 
15 
21 
3i 
43 
49 



3 00 
3 50 

3 5o 

4 00 
6 75 

1 75 
3 25 

5 50 
8 00 

14 00 

18 25 

20 00 

3 00 

6 50 
6 50 
8 00 
3 00 

2 OO 



25 

75 
138 
183 
2x0 
3 



9 00 

1 00 
1 50 

5 5o 
3 00 

3 5o 

4 So 

6 00 

7 50 
7 75 

7 75 

8 00 
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FROM. 

\ 

Eureka Nev 

II M 

<« 111*!!!! •* 

II (t 

Felton Cal 

it «« 

Florence A. T. 

«l «l 

Florence " 

Fort Jones Cal 

Fresno " 

Fresno " 

Fresno " 

Genoa... Nev 

ii ii 

" *!11.Y!!.*J * 

II « 

Genoa * 

Gilroy. Cal 

<* <( 

" !..!.!.." 
ii *** 1111.." «» 

Grass Valley — Cal 

Hawthorns. ...Nev 

Ion* ..*!... Cal 

Ione..".'!!!!!!!!!! •* 

Ione " 

Ione •• 

Ione «• 

Carbondale " 

Jackson " 

Jackson " 

Jackson " 

i« « 

Jackson " 

ii •••••••••• t( 

«« ...."" 

i« i» 

Jackson " 

<i i« 

n *....!.... *' 
ii ** i< 

KlNSBURG " 

ii ii 

La Porte " 

La Porte " 

La Porte " 

La Porte " 

Latrobe „... . " 

ii K 

•( ii 

" *!!1!1!!!! " 
" *!*!*. 1*1" " 
ii i< 

Lodi " 

Lodi " 

Lodi " 

ii ii 

ti **" * «t 

" ..111*. .111 11! " 

Los Alamos " 

T.os Angeles " 

Madera " 

ti «t 

it ti 

Madera •• 

Maricopa A. T. 

Maricopa " 

Mariposa ., " 

it «« 

Maricopa " 

ti ii 

Marysvillb Cal 



LEAVE. 



TO. 



ARRIVE. 



HOW OFTEN. 



F'RE. 



600 am 
600 " 
600 " 
600 " 
800 " 
Soopm 
100 "•« 
100 " 
100 " 
700am 
xaoo m 
700 am 
70© " 
700 " 
a 00 " 
xaoo " 
1200 " 
xaoo " 
iaoo " 
a 30 pm 
7 30 am 
7oo ** 
700 " 
730 " 
730 « 
4oo pm 
400 " 
330 « 
3*> " 

330 " 
330 » 

330 " 
330 «« 
»45 " 
600 «« 
600 " 
600 ««' 
700am 
500 "■• 
500 " 
500 " 
500 " 
500 " 
500 pm 
500 '* 
500 " 
500 " 
6 00 a m 
600 •* 
600 *' 
600 " 
600 pm 
600 " 
n 30 am 
11 30 " 
ii 30 " 
11 30 *' 
ii 30 «' 
11 30 •' 
x 20 pm 
1 ao " 
x 30 " 
130 " 
X30 " 
130 " 
030 am 
330pm 
730am 
730 " 
730 " 
600 " 
3 30 " 
330 " 
330 " 
330 « 
3 30 •« 
330 «* 
600 " 
600 " 
600 " 



Hamilton Nev 

Ward " 

Bristol " 

Piochb. *' 

Boulobr Creek... Cal 
Boulder Creek . . " 

Pinal A. T 

Globe " 

Casa Grande.. " 

Scott Bar Cal 

Oro Fino " 

King's River .... " 
White's Bridge., ?* 

Toll House " 

Woodford's " 

Marklevillb .... " 

Monitor " 

Silver Mountain. *' 

Sheridan " 

Gilroy Springs... " 

Los Banos " 

rbhaughs " 

Madera " 

Rough and Ready " 

Smartsvillb '* 

Aurora Nev 

Bodie. Cal 

Sutter Crebk.... " 

J ackson " 

Mokelumne Hill. " 

Amador *' 

Drytown " 

Plymouth '* 

Oleta " 

Volcano " 

Pine Grove. " 

Mokelumne Hill. " 

Ione u 

Sutter Creek.... " 

Amador " 

Drytown " 

Plymouth " 

Latrobe w 

Sutter Creek.... " 

Amador '* 

Drytown .. ...... *' 

Plymouth •• 

Wild Flower " 

Grangsvillb " 

Quincy •' 

Gibson villb " 

Howlands " 

St. Louis " 

Drytown " 

Amador " 

Sutter Crbbk.... " 

Jackson " 

Plymouth " 

Mokelumne Hill. *' 

Woodbridge " 

Mew Hope " 

Lockeford " 

Camanche " 

Campo Seco •' 

Mokelumne Hill, " 
Santa Barbara.. " 

Pasadena " 

Buchanan " ( 

Coarse, G'ldG'lch " 

Fresno Flats " 

Yosemite " 

Phoinix A.T. 

WlCKENBURG. .. " 

Vulture " 

Prescott " 

Phcknix «« 

PRESCOTT(GiIlett Rte) 
Brown's Valley.. Cal 
Cam pton villb.... " 
Mountain House. " 



145 pm 
a 00 am 
a 15 pm 
600 •' 
4*5 " 
7*5 " 
800 «« 
xx 00 am 

7 00 pm 
100 •' 
a 00 " 

10 00 am 
ii 30 " 
3 00 pm 
400 " 
600 " 
800 «' 
9 00 " • 

1 3 > " 
600 " 
430 " 

11 00 a m 

5 00 pm 

8 30 am 
xi 30 " 
10 00 p m 

12 00 m 
7 00 pm 
7 00 " 
900 " 
730 «« 
815 '« 
930 " 
73 o « 
900 " 
800 " 
800 4< 

10 00 a m 
630 •* 
700 «« 
730 " 
800 ** 

<ooo " 

6 30 pm 

7 00 " 

7 30 " 
800 «• 

9 30 am 
it 00 «« 

400 pm 

8 00 am 

9 00 pm 
730 u 
300 «' 
400 «« 
500 «« 
600 " 
aoo '« 
800 " 
aoo " 
400 " 
a 30 ** 
500 «« 
630 " 
9 30 «« 
600 " 
5 00 pm 

10 30 a m 
12 00 m 
400 pm 
xx 00 am 
X030 " 
700 " 
245 " 
10 00 pm 
xo 30 a m 

2 30 pm 
800 am 
830 4< 
530 pm 



Mon., Wed., and Fri. 



Daily 

11 

11 

tt * ** [*** "]*" '['[ 
Tues..Thurs., and Sat. 
Tuesday and Sa.ur Jay. 
Daily except Sunday. . 

Mondays 

Monday and Friday. . . 
Mon., Wed., and Fri.. 



Daily 

Mon., Wed., and Fri. 



Daily except Sunday 
Daily , 

ii 

11 ' 

11 .11111**.***" 

11 

11 

Daily except Sunday 

Daily 

Daily except Sunday, 



Daily . 



Daily except Sunday. . 
Tues.,Thurs,andSat. 
Mon., Wed., and Fri 
Daily except Sunday, 



Daily 

Daily except Sunday . 



Daily 
Daily 
Tues.,Thurs.,and 



Daily except Sunday. . 



Daily in Season 

Mon., Wed., and Fri. . 



Daily 

(t 

Tues., Thurs., and' Sat 



42 

X05 

192 

216 

•7 

7 

30 

70 

28 

a5 

9 

18 

30 

35 

id 

28 

33 

45 

8 

i5 

5 2 

80 

no 

4 

15 

30 

40 



50 
50 



$4 00 

1 25 
x 50 

2 00 
a 50 



30 
3 
14 

7 
20 
26 
38 
05 

8 

18 

36 

44 

9 l 
28 

310 
87 

167 
28 

135 
13 
45 
55 



6 00 
2 00 

2 00 

3 00 
2 50 
2 50 

2 50 

3 00 



1 00 

2 00 



50 
x 00 



50 
2 00 

4 00 

5 00 



6 00 
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FROM. 


LEAVE. 


TO. 


ARRIVE 


HQW OFTEN. 


(Si 

2 




Marysville .... 


..Cal 


6oo ain 


Forrest City. . . . Cal 


6 30pm 


Tues., Thurs., and Sat 


60 


$8 50 


*' .... 


44 


6oo " 


DOWNIEVILLE * 4 


800 " 


♦» 


65 


8 00 


M ARYSVILLB .... 


** 


700 " 


Mekidan " 


xi cx> am 


Daily except Sunday. . 


17 


2 00 




.. " 


700 " 


Colusa " 


3 30 pm 


31 


3 00 


Marysvillb .... 


u 


700 «• 


Smaktsvillb " 


11 00 am 


«« 


20 


2 00 


*' .... 


44 


700 " 


French Corral.. " 


2 00 pm 


44 


33 


3 50 


'* .... 




700 M 


SWEBTLAND " 


2 30 *• 


44 


37 


3 5o 


" •••• 


.. " 


700 •' 


North San Juan. " 


400" 


«« 


45 


4 00 


Marysvillb .... 


u 


700 •« 


No. Bloom field.. ** 


600 " 


44 


52 


b 00 


Marysvillb .... 


.. " 


700 " 


Kough and Ready •' 


200 " 


44 


30 


3 00 


>« 


(I 


700 " 


Grass Valley " 


300 " 


» 


AO 


4 00 


Makysvillb .... 


44 


a 00 •• 


Brownsville " 


10 00 am 


Mon., Wed,, and Fri.. 


33 


4 00 


" ..«• 


44 


a 00 " 


Clipper Mills — " 


12 00 m 


44 


4i 


5 5o 


«« 


.. »« 


a 00 " 


Columbus House. " 


1 oopm 


«« 


45 


b 00 


•« 


«( 


300 " 


La Porte '* 


400 '• 


<• 


bo 


8 00 


<« 


<« 


a 00 " 


St. Louis " 


5 30 " 


«4 


68 


9 50 


€* 




a 00 " 


Gibson vi lle •' 


5 30 " 
Not Reg 


44 


67 


9 50 


u 




200 " 


Quincy •' 


«< 


102 


10 00 


Martinez 


44 

4< 
<( 


xi 30 « 
600pm 

600 «• 


Pacheco " 

Concord " 


X2 30 p m 
7 30 " 
900 '* 


Daily.... 


5 
6 

»4 




« 






Martinez 


Clayton " 


Daily except Sunday 




Mason Valley 


.Nev 
..Cal 


9 00 am 
x oopm 

800am 


Wabuska.. Nev 

Colusa Cal 

Kibesillah " 


xi 30 am 
3 00 pm 

200 " 


Daily 


14 
25 

18 




Maxwells 




a 00 


Mendocino .... 


Daily except Sunday. . 








600 " 
600 " 


Snelling " 

coulterville .... " 


xoooam 
6 00 p m 


iues , Thurs., and Sat. 

<< 


4» 

23 




u 44 




Mrrcbd ....... 


«» 


600 " 




ix 00 a m 


Daily except Monday. 


35 
47 
95 




it 14 


600 *' 
6 00 " 


Bear Valley ... . •' 
Mariposa " 


300pm 
6 00 " 




44 


<< 


... 


Mill City 


.Nev 


700 " 


Unionville Nev 


moo m 


Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 


20 




Milton 


..Cal 


9 45 " 


Coppbropolis Cal 


12 30 p m 


Daily except Sunday . 


15 


a 00 


Milton 


.. ** 


9 45 " 


Chinese •' 


400 * 4 


Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 


30 




Milton 

Milton 




9 45 " 


Jamestown " 


600 " 


•• 


37 




<< 


9 45 *' 


Sonora " 


600 «« 


Daily except Sunday. 


3» 


4 00 
4 00 


Milton 


. •« 


9 45 " 


Columbia " 


5 30 " 


34 




i* 


9 45 " 




600 " 


Daily in season . ... 
Daily except Sunday.. 


bo 




Milton 


a 


9 45 " 
9 45 " 


Angels '. ... " 


330 «« 
4 3© " 


22 
27 


3 00 




Vallecito " 


3 50 


«4 


44 


9 45 " 
9 45 " 


Murphy's " 

Big Trees " 


5 3o " 

boo " 


Daily ex. Sun. in Sum. 


32 

47 


4 00 
b 00 


44 


Milton 


.. " 


10 15 «« 


San Andreas " 


400 «• 


Daily except Sunday.. 


24 




'* . .... 


. . " 


xo 15 «• 


Sheep Ranch .... " 


800 " 


•* 


42 


.... 


Modesto.... 




700 " 


Oakdale. " 


9 3©am 


Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 


xb 


.... 


«« 




7 00 il 


Knight Ferry " 


12 00 m 


«* 


30 


.... 


«« 


.. " 


7 00 " 


Chinese. *' 


400pm 


14 


46 


.... 


ii «« 


7 00 «* 


Jamestown " 


5 3o '* 


44 


54 


.... 


«« 


It 


7 00 " 
600 " 




615 « 

1200 m 


il 

Mon., Wed., and Fri.. 


5«> 
30 




Modesto 


Lagrange ** 




" 


.. *' 


600 " 


COULTERVILLE " 


600pm 


'* 


55 




MOJAVE 


.. " 


600 «• 


Tank Station.... " 




Daily except Sunday. . 


ib 


.... 


14 


.. '* 


600 •« 


Indian Wells " 




79 


. .. 


44 


4. 


600 " 


Independence ... " 


6 oopm 


«« 


X07 


.... 


Napa " 


630 " 


Monticello " 


ia 00 m 


Tues., Thurs., and Sat 


27 






630 •• 


5 3°pm 
9°°am 


S2 




Nevada City... 


.. «» 


630 " 


North San Juan. " 


Daily except Sunday. . 


12 


4 5o 




. . '* 


630 " 


Camptonville " 


11 30 " 


22 


7 00 


Nevada City. . . 


.. ' 


630 " 


Mount House ..." 


3 3°pm 


n 


34 


2 50 


Nevada City... 


'* 


630 " 


Forrest City — '* 


430 " 


4< 


40 


8 00 


Nevada City... 




630 " 


Down ievi lle. ... " 


5 00 «« 


«4 


42 


8 50 


*' ... 


. '* 


630 " 


Sierra City " 


7 30 «« 


(4 


54 10 60 


Nevada City... 


<< 


6 30 " 


Blue Tent «« 


* 7 3° a m 


Jt 


6j 1 00 


«< 


<< 


630 :: 


Lake City " 


930 " 


41 


121 2 00 
2 5| 2 50 




. . " 


630 «« 


Na Bloomfield.. " 


xo 15 «« 


'* 




.. " 


630 " 


Malakoff " 


xooo «* 


«* 


14 2 50 


«« 




630 •• 


Graniteville ... " 


3 30 pm 


'« 


28 4 00 


Nevada City... 


«< 
• 4 


7 °° ., 

7 oo 


You Bet " 


9 3<>am 
1045 " 


Mon., Wed., and Fri. 


10 1 50 
15' 2 00 


Nevada City... 


Little York " 


** ... 




7 00 " 


Dutch Flat •• 


ix 30 •« 


«« 


x8' 2 50 


Nevada City... 




7O0 " 


Washington . .. " 


«30pm 


Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 


l8 | 1 50 


*' ... 




7 00 « 


OlkfkGA «« 


200 ** 


•• 


22 2 00 


Nevada City . . . 


4« 


630 " 


Smartsville " 


xi 30 am 


Daily except Sunday 


20 


" ... 


. , '* 


630 " 


Maysville " 


4 00 pm 


" 


40 


Newhall 


«' 


i2 00 m 


Santa Paula. ... '* 


6 00 " 


Daily 


35 3 75 
50; 5 00 


<« << 


12 00 " 
1230 4i 
9 30 am 




9oo •' 
100 * 4 
10 00 am 




«i «« 


Santa Barbara.. " 
Centerville . . . . " 


,« 


NlLBS... 


44 


«« 


3 








430pm 

300 ; 




5 00 pm 

000 " 


<« 


3 
10 




Norman 


t< 


Princeton " 


Daily except Sunday . . 


.... 






300 " 
800am 




700 " 

II ooam 




15 
13 




AJCDALE 


14 


Knight's Ferry.. " 


Mon., Wed., and Fri.. 
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FROM. 



Oakland Cal 

jouta ;; 

ObOVILLB " 

»« «« 

«< ',".*"", " 

OROVILLB " 

<• «« 

Orovillb " 

(I 44 

44 *1II*11II *• 

44 « 

OROVILLB " 

44 « 

Orovillb •• 

Orovillb " 

•« u 

u # I* 

44 44 

Orovillb " 

44 «« 

Orovillb " 

44 « 

44 (« 

44 **" \\\\\ «« 

Pbtaluua «* 

4< 44 

Phcenix Va.T. 

Phcenix " 

Phcenix " 

Pmckmix «• 

44 .... '* 

<( 4« 

Phillips burg . .M. T. 
Placervillb Cal 

4( 

Placervillb 

Placervillb. 

Placervillb 



Placervillb •• 

Placervillb " 

Placervillb ff 

Prbscott A. T, 

Redding. Cal 



Redding . 



Redding . 



Redding " 

Redwood City .. *' 
Reno Nev 



Rbno. 



Rbno. 



Sacramento Cal 

Sacramento •* 

Sacramento. " 

San Bernardino . " 



LEAVE. 



io 30 a m 
700 " 
700 " 
630 " 
600 *' 
600 " 
2 00 pm 
600 am 

1200 m 
1 00 pm 
100 " 
1 00 " 
100 •' 
aoo ** 
6 30 am 

6 30 '• 
630 " 
630 " 
630 " 
600 " 
600 «• 
530 " 
530 " 
5 30 " 
5 30 " 
730 " 
730 « 

11 00 " 

11 00 «• 
xs 00 m 

12 00 «• 

12 OO «* 
12 OO '* 
700am 

8 00 " 

800 " 

800 " 

700 *« 

7 00 " 
700 " 
400 " 
400 •• 
400 «• 
400 " 
400 " 
400 •« 
500 " 
600 " 
600 " 
600 " 
600 " 
600 " 
600 «* 
600 '♦ 
600 " 
600 ** 
600 «' 
600 " 
600 ** 
600 " 
600 ** 
cToo •« 
600 " 
600 " 
700 " 

xooo «• 

700 «« 
700 ** 

700 » 

7 00 *« 

700 " 

700 " 

700 « 

700 «« 

700 «• 

700 ;; 

700 " 
700 



14 



8OO 



TO. 



T. 



Walnut Creek ... Cal 

Plymouth " 

Carbondalb " 

Magalia " 

Prattvillb. " 

susanvillb " 

Cherokee. " 

Paradise " 

Pence. *« 

Cherokee «• 

Yankee Hill .... " 

Deadwood " 

Chico " 

Biggs •« 

Forbestown *' 

Spanish Ranch... " 

Quincy " 

Crescent Mills. " 

Greenville •« 

Hence «« 

Magalia " 

Pence «« 

Magaiia «« 

Lovelocks •« 

Powelton " 

Bloom field •< 

Valley Ford '* 

Prescott A. T. 

Gillett 

Maricopa .:. 
Vulture .... 
Wickenburg 

Prescott 

Butte . ." M 

Kelsey Cal 

Garden Valley.. 

Georgetown 

Pleasant Valley 

Newton 

Grizzly Flat 

Strawberry Val . 

Rowlands 

Lake Valley 

Granite Hill .. 

Coloma 

Pilot Hill 

Willi ams A. T. 

Millville Cal 

Burnby Valley.. " 

Pall River «' 

Bibber " 

Aden *« 

Alturas M 

Lakbvikw " 

Shasta " 

Tower House ... " 

Lewiston " 

Weaverville. " 

French Gulch... " 
Trinity Center.. w 

Callahan's " 

Etna.. " 

Fort Jones ** 

Yrbka " 

Copper City " 

Pescadbro " 

Milford •' 

j anbsville " 

susanvillb " 

Beck worth " 

Quincy " 

Iaylorville " 

Greenville " 

Eaglbvillb. '• 

Cedarville ««. 

Fort"Bidwell — " 
Michigan Bar.. '* 

Nicholaus '« 

Walnut Grove . . " 
Calico ** 



ARRIVE. 



a 30 pm 
900 am 
aoo pm 
xi 00 am 
830 " 

6 00 pm 
500 •« 

10 00 am 
2 30 pm 
500 «• 
630 «« 

730 " 
530 " 
430 " 
1a 00 m 
300 pm 
4 00 •• 

8 ooam 
9o>> » 
boo «« 

11 00 " 
830 « 

11 00 •« 

WOO ID 

x 00 pm 
xx 30 am 
X2 30 p m 

5oo •' 
xooo •« 

730 " 

345 am 
700 " 
xooo pm 

7 00 *• 

9 45 am 
11 30 •• 

x oopm 
xo 30 a m 
930 ♦• 
400pm 
200 " 
700 «« 
600 «« 
50Oam 
600 " 
7 45 " 
xooopm 
.8oo a m 
a Wpm 
430 •* 
200am 
300 *• 
n 00 «» 

2 00 ♦» 
1200 m 

3 00 pm 

6 00 •» 
800 •• 
aoo " 
900am 
3 OO " 

43O .4 

9 00 •« 

"OO m 

1 00 pm 
600 •• 

7 00 «• 
900 «• 

11 30 " 

300 " 

11 00 " 
it 00 " 

12 30 " 
xi 00 " 

z 00 pm 
700 " 

i 3° ;; 

700 

1200 m 
800am 



HOW OFTEN. 



Daily 

Daily except 

Sun.Tues., 



Sunday.. 
andThur. 



Daily except 
Mon., Wed., 
Daily except 



Sunday . . 
and Fri.. 
Sunday . 



Mon., Wed , and Fri. . 



Tuesday and 
Sun., Tues., 



Friday. . . 
and Thtu;. 



Daily except Sunday. . 
Daily 

Mon., Wed., and Fri". 

u 

<4 

Tues., Thurs.,and Sat. 

• 4 

Sun., Tues., and Thur, 
Sunday and Thursday. 
Daily 

Tues., Thurs.,and Sat. 



E 

8 
n 

CO 

Mon , Wed., and Fri. 
Daily except Sunday. 



Wed. and Saturday . 
Weekly 



F'RE. 



$1 50 



A 00 
7 00 
10 00 



«5 

31 

16 

18 
105' 

44 i 
28 

62 

76 

139 
55 
6 



25 
45 
60 
54 
5 
9 
20 

65 

*5 

64 

83 

10& 

124 

165 

225 

7 

'9 

35 

47 

22 

5i 
83 
95 
104 

J 25 

25 

34 

65 

77 

96 

45 

bo 

86 

98 

160 

180 

200 

28 



2 50 

8 50 

9 00 
10 50 
10 50 



1 00 
x 50 



1 00 

2 00 

2 50 

I 50 
I OO 

3 00 
6 00 

10 00 
8 00 



2 00 
7 00 
9 00 

12 00 
15 00 
20 00 
25 00 
I 00 

5 50 
7 00 

3 00 
7 00 

H 00 
12 50 
T4 00 



2 50 

7 00 

8 50 
10 00 



16 50 
18 o<» 
20 00 
2 00 
1 00 

7 SO 
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FROM. 



San B'NAVENT'RA.Cal 
San B'navent'ra. " 
San Diego. " 

San Diego " 

Santa Clara " 

Santa Rosa " 

St. Helena " 

•< << 

San Jose " 

San Jose " 

San Jose " 

San Luis Obispo.. " 



San Luis Obispo.. 



San Mateo " 

San Andreas " 

« << 

«« <« 

San Mateo " 

San Rafael " 

Santa Ana " 

Santa Ana •• 

Santa Barbara. " 
«< <« 

<( «( 

Sargent's " 

Shingle Springs. . *' 

SlERRAVILLE " 

SlERRAVILLE *' 

. *#" ;; 

Smartsville " 

«{ « 

«i (I 

SO LED AD " 

t< tl 

SOLEDAD " 

SOLEDAD *' 

Shingle Springs. . " 

susanville " 

Tehama " 

l< c« 

Tehama " 

«« << 

<» <« 

Tres Pinos " 

«« << 

Tres Pinos " 

Tres Pinos '• 

Tres Pinos " 

Truckke '* 

** «« 

Truckee " 

Tulare «« 

Turlock " 

Ukiah ** 

Virginia Nev 

Visalia ". Cal 

Visalia 

Wallace 

Wallace 



LEAVE. 



3 45pm 
400 „ 

6 00 am 
600 " 
600 ** 

1030 " 
11 15 " 
1 00 p m 
11 "O " 
100 " 
3 00 «' 
a 00 *' 
800am 

8 00 '« 
800 " 
300pm 
3 00 '« 

3 00 " 
300 «• 
300 •« 

9 30 am 
930 " 

7 00 «« 

5 45 " 
4°°pm 
9 30 „ 

1030 " 
1 00 «' 
1 00 «« 

1 00 " 
600 am 

6 00 " 
6 00 " 

2 40 p m 
ii 15 a m 
tii5 " 

11 15 " 
loopm 
1 00 " 

1 00 " 

12 00 m 
12 00 «• 
1200 " 
12 00 " 
12 00 4< 

600pm 
6 00 «'• 

6 00 " 

5 3o " 

8 00 am 

3<x>am 

7 00 «« 
700 •« 
700 " 
700 " 
700 " 

7 00 " 
400 pm 

4 00 " 
800am 
800 " 

8 00 " 
7 00 " 
700 " 
7 00 " 

3 00 '* 
3 30 P*« 

6 00 a m 
600 *' 
300pm 
300 " 
600am 
600 " 
6 00 " 
200 pm 
200 " 



TO. 



Hueneme Cal 

nordhoff " 

ElCajon " 

Julian . " 

Campo '• 

Saratoga " 

Freestone " 

Popis Vallev " 

Lidell " 

New Almaden. . *' 

Guadalupe *' 

Mt. Hamilton.. " 

Moro " 

Cayucas " 

Cambria " 

Central City ... " 

Guadalupe " 

Los Alamos " 

Lompoc " 

Santa Barbara.. " 
Spanishtown .... ** 
San Gregoria — " 

Sheep Ranch " 

Melton " 

Mokel'mne Hill. " 

Pescadero " 

Bolinas " 

Capistrano " 

San Luis Rey '* 

Carbondale " 

San B'navent'ra. " 
Santa Paula... " 

Newhali ** 

San Juan " 

Ei Dorado " 

Diamond Springs. " 

Pi.acerville. " 

Loyalton " 

Sierra City . " 

Truckee " 

French Corral . . " 

Swektland " 

North San Juan. '* 
Rough and Re'dy. " 
Grass Valley.... " 
San Antonio. .. " 
Paso Robles . ... " 
San Luis Obispo.. " 
Paraiso Springs.. " 

Imusdale. " 

Grizzly Flat '• 

Bisbee " 

Riceville " 

Orland '* 

Comosa " 

Henleyville *' 

Paskenta " 

Newville " 

Paicinos " 

New Idria " 

Ekie " 

San Benito " 

Cinnabar " 

SlERRAVILLE " 

Eureka Mills. .. " 

Tahoe City " 

Plano " 

Hill's Ferry " 

Potjer Valley. . . " 

Covblo " 

Silver City.. ..Nev 

Dayton " 

Portersville Cal 

Plano 

White River 

Mokel'mne Hill. 
San Andrews..... 



ARRIVE. 



7 15 pm 
830 " 
9 ooam 
800pm 

6 00 '* 
12 00 m 

2 30 pm 

4 3° " 
500 " 
400 " 
500 " 

7 00 " 
1000 a m 

11 30 " 

3 oopm 
10 00 " 

12 00 '* 
2 00 a m 



4 00 pm 
12 00 m 

2 30 pm 
12 00 m 

11 00a m 
7 00 pm 

3 45am 

2 30 '* 
6 00 *' 

12 00 m 
6 00 p m 
9 30 am 

12 30 '* 
6 00 p m 

3 3o " 
12 00 m 
12 30 p m 

1 15 " 
3 3o " 
53o *' 
6 00 " 
300 «« 
400 " 
500 «• 
300 " 
430 " 
1000 '• 
730 " 
1 00 pm 
700 il 
500 " 



8 00 pm 

8 30 am 

11 00 '* 
800 " 

9 00 " 

12 00 m 
2 00 pm 
5 3o " 
7 ooam 



12 00 m 
900pm 
9 30 am 
2 30 pm 
615 " 

12 00 m 
6 00 pm 
400 " 

5 00 " 
11 00 ** 

2 00 '* 

6 00 " 

7 30 " 
6 00 '* 



HOW OFTEN. 



Daily 

Daily except Sunday . 
Mon.,Wecf., and Fri. 



Daily except Sunday. 



Daily 

Daily except Sunday. 
Monday and Friday. . 
Daily except Sunday. 



Daily 

Daily except Sunday . 



Daily 

Tues , Thurs., and Sat. 
Daily 



Monday and Friday. . 
Daily 



Daily except Sunday . . 

Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 

<< 
Daily 



Weekly (Friday) 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Mon., Wed., and Fri.. 



Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 



Tuesday and Friday. . 



Tues., Thurs., and Sat 

Daily in Summer 

Tue3. , Thurs. . and Sat. 

Daily except Sunday. 

Mon., Wed., and Sat.. 

« 

Daily 

Mon., Wed., and Fri., 

« 

Daily 

Daily except Sunday.. 



2 F'RE. 



$1 00 
1 00 
1 50 

5 S 

4 ob 

1 00 

2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
1 00 



17 
33 
32 
42 
52 
69 
no 
14 
25 
16 



25 
55 
22 

4 6 
84 
6 



1 50 

2 50 



1 00 

2 50 
2 00 

2 50 

1 50 

3 00 

2 00 



1 00 
» 25 
x 50 



14 
28 
82 
no 
7 
75 
25 
80 



3 00 
10 00 
10 00 
x 00 
5 00 
3 50 
7 00 



50 
8 00 



3 00 
7 00 
2 50 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
7 SO 



2 00 
2 00 
400 
2 00 

2 50 



Stage [fines of tl^e I?aeifie Ceasi 

Stage Reufees in WashiRgb©^ 5Feiwfe©*Y 

WEST OF THE CASCADE RANGE. 

Winlock to Toledo and Cowlitz Prairie, daily, at 1 :00 P. M. 

Lakeview to Fort Steilacoom and Steilacoom City, daily, except Sunday, at 4 3:i5 
p. M. 

Olympia to Elma, Sharon, Montesano, daily at 6:30 a. M; connect at Montesano 
with boat for Gray's Harbor. To Kamilche and Elma, Wednesday and Saturday at 
6 a. m., returning Monday and Thursday. 

Samish to Edison, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 

La Conner to Fir, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 

Centralia to Mound Prairie, Black River, Oakville, Cedarville, Sharon, Elma, Sat- 
sop and Montesano, Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 

St. Helens to Pittsburgh, weekly. 

Poi t Townsend to Port Discovery, daily. 

Whatcom to Mars and Nooksachk, daily. 

~< ■■ ■ > ■ 

. Sfeage R©ufee3 in 6peg©Fj. 

EAST SIDE (OF WILLAMETTE RIVER) STAGES. 

Portland to Vancouver, 9:30 A. M. and 3:30 P. M. Vancouver to Portland, 7:30 
A. m. and 1^:30 P. M. 

East Portland to Mt. Tabor, Powell's Valley, Rockwood, Pleasant Home, Sandy, 
Eagle Creek, George, Zion, daily, at 8 A. m. 

Oregon City to Molalla, Mulino and Wilhoit Springs, Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday at 9 a. m. 

Salem to Eola, Dixie and Dallas, daily, except Sunday, at 1 p. M. . To Silverton, 
daily, at 2 p. M. To Independence Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 2 P. M. To 
McCoy, Lincoln and Zena, at 6:30 A. M. To Whitaker, Clymer and Knight, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. To Rickreall and Perrydale, daily. 

Turner to Aumsville, Sublimity, Stayton, Mehama, Fox Valley and Rock Creek, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday; connecting at Mehama or Rock Creek, with stage for 
Pilgrim, White Bull and Capital, or Reservation mining district. 

Marion to Scio, daily. . 

Albany to Corvallis and Lebanon, daily. 
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Halsey to Crawfordsville, daily, except Sunday, at 1:30 P. M. Brownsville to 
' Crawfordsville, 2 to 4 p. M., daily. 

Junction to Monroe, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at 11:00 A. M. 

Eugene City, to Foley Hot Springs, every Wednesday. To Chester McKinzie's 
Bridge and Crow, Monday and Thursday at 7 A. M. To Long Tom, daily. 

Drain to Elkton, Center Bend, Kellogg, Scottsburg, Gardiner, Norfolk, Florence, 
Empire City, Sulphur Springs and Coos Bay, Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 8 A. M. 
Private conveyance from Elkton to Center Bend and Kellogg. Steamer from Scotts- 
burg to Gardiner, Norfolk, Sulphur Springs and mouth of Umpqua. Beach stage from 
Gardiner to Florence and from mouth of Umpqua to Empire City. To Cartwrights, 
Saturday at 1 1 :00. A. M. 

Oakland to Umpqua Ferry and Cleveland, Tuesday and Friday. To Kellogg, 
weekly. 

Roseburg to Looking Glass, Civil Band, Dora, Ten-Mile, Sumner, Fairview, 
Marshfield, Coos City, and Empire City, connecting at Fairview with stage to Coquille 
City and Myrtle Point, and at Coquille with stages for Port Orford, Denmark, Norway, 
Bandon and R-indolph, and at Coos City with coasting steamers, leave Roseburg, daily, 
except Sunday. 

Riddles to Canyonville, daily, at 8 P. M. Private conveyance to Day's Creek and 
Elk Creek. 

Jacksonville to Applegate, Murphy, Kerby, Althouse and Waldo. Private convey- 
ance from Kerby to Althou *e. Also, stage to Brownsborough and Big Butte. Also, to 
Etna, Whelpley and Doeskins. Also, to Uniontown and Wrights. Also, to Phoenix,* 
Talent and Ashland. Also, to Ellensburg and Chetco zfia Cresent City. To Sam's 
Valley, Central Point, Eagle Point, Wilderville, tri-weekly. To Rock Point, daily. 

Ashland to Plevna and Linkville, daily, except Sundays, at 4 A. M. To Yreka, 
Butteville, Strawberry Valley, and Delta, daily, at 6:30 a. M. Connects at Ashland 
with train for Portland, and at Delta with train for San Francisco. 

Linkville to N iylor, Klamath Agency, Fort Klamath, daily, except Sunday, at 6 • 
a. m. To Dairy, Bonanza, Langell's Valley and Lakeview, Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, at 4 a. m. To Tule Lake,. Cornell, and Clear Lake, California, weekly. For 
points in California connect with, Yreka stage at. Plevna, on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, leaving Linkville at 4 A. M. 

Lakeview to Paisley, Summer Lake and Silver Lake, Tuesday and Saturday at 6 
A. M. To Burns and Harney Valley, Sunday, at 6 A. M. To New Pine Creek, Wil- 
low Ranch, Alturas and Redding, daily, at 6 a.m. 

Lebanon to Sodaville and Sweet Home, semi-weekly. 

WEST SIDE STAGES- 

North Yamhill to Nestockton, Hebo, Netarts, Traske, Tillamook, Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday. 

McMinnville to Sheridan, daily. Sheridan to Bellevue, Willamina and Grand 
Ronde, daily, at 7 A. M. Connects at Grand Ronde with stage for Oretown. 

Derry to Dallas, daily. 

McCoys to Lincoln and Zena, daily, at 2:20 p. M. 

Parker to Buena Vista, daily, at 9:40 A. M. 

Corvallis to Elk City Summit, Newport, Toledo, and Yaquina Bay, daily, at 6 A. M. 
To Monroe, Oneatta, Philomath, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 

Independence to Monmouth, daily. 

Forest Grove to Mountain Dale and Ingles, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 

I P. M. 
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O. R. & N. STAGES. 

Dalles to Alkali Frank's, Antelope, Bake Oven, Bridge Creek, Burnt Ranch, Camp 
Watson, Canyon City, Cleek, Cross Hollows, Cross Keys, Dayville, Dufur, Fort Sim- 
coei Grass Valley, Hay Creek, John Day's City, Kingsley, Long Hollow, Lone Rock, 
Mitchell, Muddy, Mount Vernon, Murray's, Nansene, Prineville, Shearer's Bridge, Tygh 
Valley, Wapinitia, and Willows, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at 4 A. M., connect- 
ing at Antelope with stage for Fossil, Lone Rock and Heppner, and at Prineville tri- 
weekly stage to Camp Harney. To Goldendale, Yakima, Ellensburg and Rockland, 
daily at 1 P. M; connect at Yakima with stages for Kinney, Prosser, Konewock and 
Ainsworth, leaving Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at 6 X. M. Connect at Golden- 
dale with stage for Centerville and Bickleton. 

Canyon City to Mitchell's, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. To Baker City, 
daily. To Camp Harney, Burns and Alvord, Monday and Thursday. Private convey- 
ance from Camp Harney to Alvord. To Fox and Monument, Monday and Wednesday. 
To Camp Watson, tri-weekly. 

Grant's to Columbus, Ellensburg, Goldendale, and Yakima, daily. To Erskinville, 
daily. To Badger, Grass Valley, Mud Springs, Spanish Hollow, Wasco, Rutledge, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 7 A. M. 

Blalocks to Heppner, Olex, Pettysville, Rockville, Galena, Pilot Rock, Pendleton, 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at 7:30 a. m. Connect at Heppner with stage for 
Lone Rock, Fossil, Antelope, Crown Rock, Lost Valley, Pilot Rock. 
* Alkali to Heppner, Fossil, Pilot Rock, Ridge, Rockville, Saddle, Lone Rock, 
Pettysville and Pendleton, daily, at 7 A. m. To Wagner, Monday, at 6 A. M. 

Walla Walla to Milton, Weston, Centerville, and Pendleton, daily, at 7 A. M. 

Blue Mountain to Adams, Centerville and Weston, daily, at 12:30 p. M. 

Dayton to Marengo, Pomeroy, Pataha City, Almota and Lewiston, daily, at 6 A. M. 
To Penewawa, Central Ferry, Tukannon, Colfax, daily, at 6 A. M. 

Almota to Ilia, Pomeroy, Onecho and Colfax, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at 
I P. M. 

Lewiston to Asotin, Cultus, Genesee, Grangeville, Moscow, Mt. Idaho, Thorn and 
Uniontown, daily. To Anatone and Colt, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at 7:30 

A. M. 

OREGON SHORT LINE STAGES. 

Echo to Acton and Heppner, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at 7 A. M. 

Pendleton to Adams, Alkali, Alba, Blue Mountain, Centerville, Helix, Heppner, 
Pilot Rock, Vansycle, Vinson and Weston, daily. 

Fosters to Atwood, daily. v 

Union to Cove, Summerville and Joseph, daily. To Cromwell, Jamestown and 
Keating, weekly. 

Baker City to Huntington, Weatherby, Jordan Valley, Silver City and Winnemucca, 
daily. To Auburn and Canyon City, daily, 6 P. M. To C larks ville, Dell, Glen, Malheur, 
Oro Dell and Stone, Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 

Mountain Home to Rocky Bar, daily. 

Kuna via Boise to Idaho City, Centerville, Placerville, and Quartzburg, daily, at 
6:30 A. M. To Silver City and Winnemucca, Nevada, daily, at 2 A. M. To Mountain 
Home, Rocky Bar, Bellevue, and Hailey, daily, at 7 P. m. 
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Hailey to Bullion, Ketchum, Boulder, Galena, Sawtooth, Vilnna and to all points 
in the Wood River and Salmon River country, daily. 
Caldwell to Middleton and Boise, daily. 
La Grande to IslandCity, Summerville and Joseph, daily, at 8 A. m. 

N. P. R. R. STAGES. 

Ainsworth to Prosser, Kinney, Wenas, Yakima and Ellensburg, Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday, at 6 A. M. 

Sprague to Coin, Emblers, Colfax, Harrington, Cottonwood and Big Bend, Tues- 
days, Thursday and Saturday, at 6 A. M. 

Chen o Spangle, Waver ley, Latah, Alpha, Farmington, Moscow, Genesee and 
Lewiston, daily. Connect at Latah with Spokane Falls and Lewiston Stage Line. To 
Rock Creek, Plaza, Rosalia, Steptoe, Colfax, Ewartsville, Leitchville, Colton, Union- 
town and Lewiston, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. To Medical Lake, daily, at 9 
A. M. 

Spokane Falls to Rockford, Latah, Lone Pine, Farmington, Palouse, Viola, Mos- 
cow, Blaine, Genesee and Lewiston, daily, at 6 A. M. Connect at Latah with Cheney 
and Lewiston Stage Line. To Brents, Capps, Chewelah, Cottonwood, Deep Creek Falls, 
Egypt, Fort Spokane, Fort Colville, Grand Coulee, Hesseltine, Lincoln, Miles, Mon- 
dovi, Larene, Little Spokane, Kidd, Walker's Prairie, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
at 6 A. M. To Peone, Tuesday and Friday, at 2 p. M. To Cceur d'Alene City, daily. 

Colfax to Ewartsville, Ontario and Lewiston, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at 6 
A. M. To Garfield and Farmington, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 6 A. M. To 
Palouse, daily, at I P. M. To Steptoe, Rosalia and Cheney, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, at 6 a. m. To Coin and Sprague, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at 6 
A. M. To Guy, Pullman, and Moscow, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, on arrival of 
train. 

Rathdrum to Coeur d'Alene City and Coeur d'Alene mines, stage, steamer and 
ponies, daily, at 8 a. m. The mines may also bs reached by trails from Heron, Trout 
Creek and Belknap. 

Enterprise to Eagle and Curry, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at 6 a. m. 

A/lee (P. O. Flathead) to St. Ignatius and Selish, daily. 

Missoula to Fort Missoula, Frenchtown Stevensonville, Victor, Corvallis, Skalkaho 
the populous section of the famous Bifter Root Valley, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
at 6 A. M. 

Drummond to New Chicago, Phillipsburgh, and Stone Station, daily. 

Gold Creek to Pioneer City, daily, at 10:30 A. M. 

Garrison to Washington Gulch, Blackfoot City, Ovando, and Helmville, Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. 

Helena to Boulder, Dillon, Jefferson, Clancey, Whitehall, Iron Rod, Salisbury, 
Sheridan, Virginia City, Marysville, Fort Logan, and Canyon Ferry, daily, at 6 A. M. 
To Dearborn, Fort Benton, Fort Shaw, Sun River, Fort Assiniboine and Fort McLeod, 
daily, at 6:30 a. m. To Diamond City, Drum Lummon Mine, Martindale, White Sul- 
phur Springs, daily, at 7:30 a. m. To Silver City, Belmont, and Gloster, daily. 

Townsend to Bedford, Canton, Centerville, Confederate Gulch, Diamond City, 
Fort Logan, Radersburg, Unity, daily, except Sunday. 

Gallatin, Montana to Bridgville, Gallatin City, Harrison and Pony, daily, at 2 
P. M. 
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Bozeman to Cherry Creek, Ennis, Pony, Red Bluff, Virginia City, daily, at 7 A. M. 

Cinnabar to Bear Gulch Mines, Clark's Fork Mines, Cook City, Gardiner River 
Mines, Mammoth Hot Springs, White Sulphur Springs, daily. 

Springdale to Hunter's Hot Springs, daily. 

Big Timber to Fort Bsnton, Fort Maginnis, Martindale, Melville, White Sulphur 
Springs, Sweet Grass, Big Elk, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at 6 A. M. 

Stillwater to Crow Indian Agency, daily, at 9 a. m. 

Billings to Anderson ville, Antelope Springs, Barker's Mines, Bereail, Buffalo Creek, 
Bull Mountain, Clendenin, Coal Banks, Cora Creek, Fort Assiniboine, Fort Benton, 
Fort Maginnis, Lavina, Maiden, Ora, Stanford, Philbrook, Ubst, Utica, daily, except 
Sundays, at 8 a. m. 

Custer, Montana, to Fort Custer, daily, at 7 a. m. To Custer's Battle Ground, 
Fort Maginnis, Junction City, Little Big Horn, Pass Creek in Montana, and Brown 
Springs, Buffalo, Fort Fetterman, Fort McKinney, Dry Cheyenne, Powder River, 
Sheridan, Soldier Creek, Tongue River, Antelope and Big Horn City in Wyoming, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 8 a. m. To Maiden, tri-weekly, at 6 A. M. 

Miles City, Montana, to Mizpah, Powderville, Stone ville, and Dead wood, Dakota, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at 4 A. M. 

Glendive, Montana, to Big Muddy, via Fort Buford, Camphor River, Newton, 
Poplar River, Scott's Ranch and Wolf Point, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

UTAH & NORTHERN STAGES. 

Butte to Basin, Boulder and Jefferson, daily. 

Dillon to Point Rocks, Sheridan, Laurin, Virginia City, daily. To Argenta and 
Bannock, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. « To Silsbury and Silver Star, daily. 

Melrose toGlendale, Lion City, Hecla, daily. 

Stuart to Anaconda, daily. To Cable and Phillipsburg, Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. 

Oxford to Clifton, Weston and Malad, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. To 
Treasureton and Gentile Valley, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

Blackfoot to Challis, daily. 

McCamnon to Malad, daily, except Sunday. 

Challis to Bonanza and Custer, daily. 

Rivei* Sfeea^epg 1 iyi^g up@R fehe Gelumbia and ifeg 

jpribufearies. 

For the Cascades— Leave Ash Street Dock daily, except Sunday, at 7 A. M., con- 
necting with Portage train and boat for the Dalles and way landings. 

For the Lower Columbia — Mail boat leaves Ash Street Dock, daily, except Sun- 
day, at 6 A. M., for Kalama and Astoria. Steamer Fleetwood from Morrison Street 
Dock, Tuesday and Thursday, at 6 A. M., and Sunday, at 9 A. M., for Astoria and way 
landings. 
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Steamer Occident leaves Ash Street Dock, Monday ancj Thursday, at 6 a. m. , for 
Albany, Corvallis and way landings. Steamer, Orient leaves on Monday. 

For Cowlitz River — Steamer Joseph Kellogg, Kellogg, Master, leaves Daven- 
port Wharf, foo£ of Yamhill Street, every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 7 A. M., 
for Freeport and way landings. Steamer Toledo, Smith, Master, leaves Davenport 
Wharf, foot of Yamhill Street, ev6ry Monday and Thursday, at 6 A. M., for Cowlitz 
River and way landings. / 

For Vancouver — Steamers Lurline or Vancouver, Gray, Master, leaves Alder Street 
Wharf, daily, Sunday excepted, at 3 P. M. 

For La Centre —Steamer Lucea Mason, Wier, Master, leaves Everding & Far- 
rell's Wharf, foot of Alder Street, every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 10 A. M., 
for La Centre and way landings. 

For Cape Horn — Steamer Calliope, F. D. Love, Master, leaves Morrison Street 
Wharf every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 8 A. M. , for Cape Horn and way 
landings. 

Snake River Route — Riparia for Almota, Lewiston, and way landings, Monday and 
Friday, at 4 A. M. Leave Portland Sunday and Thursday, via O. R. & N., to connect. 
Returning, leave Lewiston, Tuesday and Saturday,'at 4 A. M. 

Steamer Manzanillo leaves Morrison Street Wharf, at 6 a. M., Monday and 
Friday, for Skamokawa, and on Wednesday for Clatskanie and way landings. 

Steamer Cceur WAlene leaves Coeur d'Alene City daily, at 5 A. M., connecting at 
Kingston with pack and saddle trains for all the mining camps; at Priest's Landing with 
stage for Farmington, Jlockford, Cheney, Moscow, Alpha, Spangle, Palouse City, Col- 
fax and Lewiston; at Cceur d'Alene with stages for Rathdrum and Spokane Falls. 

Steamer Traveler leaves Morrison Street Dock, Portland, for La Camas, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, at 9 A. M. 

PUGET SOUND STEAMERS. 

Following will be.found a complete time table of steamers on Puget Sound. The 
departing time of each steamer touching at Tacoma, Olympia, Seattle, Port Townsend, 
and Victoria is given. 

SEATTLE. 



Monday and Thursday, Lilly to Alvord's Landing, Maddocksville and 

White River. Return Tuesday and Friday. 

Tuesday Idaho to Tacoma. 

-Monday, Wednesday and Friday, Phantom to Port Gamble, Seabeck and 



Union City, and from Port Gamble to Seabeck and Union City, daily. 
OaQQ A. M., except Monday, O. R. & N. steamer to Ports Madison, Gamble, Ludlow 

and Townsend and Victoria. Connect with steamers at Victoria for Cassiar 

Mines, New Westminster and Yale. 
Q»nQ a. M., Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, Eliza Anderson to Port Townsend, 

Victoria and way ports. 
/■QH a. M., daily, Hayward io Tacoma, and, except Sunday, to Steilacoom and 

Olympia. 
CiQIJa. M., Monday and Thursday, Evangel to Semiahmoo, calling at San Juan, 

Lopez, Friday Harbor, Eureka, Roach Harbor, Orcas, East Sound, Guemes, 

Anacortes, Samisfo, Whatcom, Beach and Birch Bay. Return Tuesday and 

Friday, arriving at Seattle Wednesday and Saturday. ;> -r 
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7"00 A * M *' Monday, Wednesday and Friday, Wildwood to Tacoma, Steilacoom 
and Olympia. 

Wednesday and Saturday, Glide to Upper Skagit River, touching at Stanwood, 
Utsalady, Moss Landing, Skagit City and Mt. Vernon. Returning Thursday 
and Monday. 

Monday and Thursday, City of Quiney to Skagit River and way ports. Re- 
turning Tuesday a.id Friday. 

Tuesday and Friday, Monroe to Whatcom, touching at Utsalady, Ferndale, 
Nooksachk, Port George, La Conner, Samish and Schome. Returning, leave 
Whatcom Wednesday and Sunday at 7 A. M. 

Monday and Thursday, James McNaught to Port Gamble, Seabeck and Union 
City. Return Wednesday and Saturday. 

Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, Nellie to Mukilteo, Lowell, Snohomish City, 
Edmunds, Marysville and way ports. Return Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day. 

7 "30 A ' Mf daiIy> C * & P * S * R * R * train to Renton and Newcastl e. 

8*00 A * M '* Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, Messenger to Tacoma, Steilacoom 

and Olympia. . 

Monday, Wednesday and Friday, Zephyr to Tacoma, Steilacoom and Olympia. 

Monday, Wednesday and Friday, fosepkine to Snohomish City, touching at 

Mukilteo, Lowell, Edmunds and Marysville. Return Tuesday, Thursday and 

Saturday. 

9*00 A " M *' daily> Seattle to Port Blakelev - Returning, leave Blakeley at 3 P. M. 

Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday, Washington for Mukilteo, Tulalip, Coupe- 
ville, Oak Harbor, Utsalady, La Conner, Fidalgo, Anacortes, Guemes, Samish, 
Fairhaven, Bellingham, Sehome and Whatcom. Returning, leave Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday at 9 p. M. 

2 - 00 P * M '' daily ' C * & P * S * R * R ' train t0 Renton ancl Newcastle. 

Oafin p. M. except Sunday, O. R. & N. steamer to Tacoma. 

Q.On p. M., except Sunday, Augusta, to Port Madison. Returning, leave Madison 

at 9 : 30 a. M. 
/ .fin p. m., daily, Success to Port Blakeley. Returning, leave Blakeley at 9 A. M. 

R»QH p * M *» Sunday, Idaho to Whatcom and way ports. Returning, leave Whatcom 

Monday P. M. 
19 "flfl Mid., Wednesday, Idaho to Ports Madison, Gamble, Ludlow and Townsend, 
and New Westminster. Returning via San Juan Island ports, leaving New 
Westminster Saturday at 6 A. M. 
O. R. & N. steamers sail from Seattle for San Francisco every eight days. 

TACOMA. 

Monday, Wednesday and Friday, Zephyr to Steilacoom and Olympia. 

Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, Zephyr to Seattle. 

Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, Wildwood to Seattle. 



6 "flfl A * M *> daily, except Sunday, Cascade Division train to Puyallup, South Prairie, 
.uu 



Wilkeson, and Carbonado. 
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1 fill A - M -» Monday and Wednesday, Bob Irving to Gig Harbor, Brickyards, Arton- 
/ "-UU da ie, Fox Island, Rosedale, Purdy and Henderson Bay. Return same day via 

Lake Bay. Tuesday, to Steilacoom and Olympia, returning same day. 
I -On A. M., daily, except Sunday, Hayward to Steilacoom and Olympia. 
7 -OR A. M., daily, N. P. Train to Tenino, Winlock, Kalama and Portland. 

I D""nn A - Mj Mondav ' Wednesda y' and Friday * midwood to Steilacoom and ° l y m P ia - 

I I -n(l A - M " Tuesday ' Thursday ' and Saturda y» M' ss »* er to Steilacoom and Olympia. 

! r A M., daily, except Sunday, Cascade train to Puyallup, South Prairie, Wilke- 

■ ■ ■ I 3 son and Carbonado. 

- «n p m Wednesday, Idaho to Seattle, remaining at Seattle till midnight, and 

^continuing to Ports Madison, Gamble, Ludlow, Townsend Friday Harbor, 

EureLa, Roach Harbor, and New Westminster. Returning, leave New West- 

minster, at 6 a.m., Saturday. 

I .On P. M., Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, Messenger to Seattle. 

' ijr p. u., daily, Hayward to Seattle. Connects with N. P. train from Portland. 

PORT TOWNSEND. 

Eliza Anderson for Seattle and way ports. 

. Eliza Anderson for Victoria. 

-Sunday, Idaho for Seattle and way ports. 



— — — aunuay, i»* w — - - 

« n n A M except Sunday, O. R. & N. steamer to Ports Ludlow, Gamble, Mad- 

7^tTl^Z7^^^r and way ports, returning Saturday »* 

San Juan Islands. • . 

O.3Q A. M., except Monday, O. R. & N. steamers to V.ctona. 

nnn A- M., except Sunday, steamer to Enterprise and Irondale. 

1 n -nn a - m - • Monday and Thursday * Evangel to Semiahmo and San Iuan Island ports " 

Monday, Dispatch to Dungeness, Port Angeles, Crescent Bay, Freshwater Bay, 
Pvsht, Neah Bay, and Quillaeute. 
[ M., except Sunday, Port Townsend to Ebey's Landing, Enterpr.se, and 
I I '.OOcoupeville. 
n-QQ P. M., tlaily, Edna to Port Discovery. 

Daily stage to Port Discovery. 
/.(in p. M., except Sunday, steamer to Enterprise and Irondale. 

OR & N steamers sail from Port Townsend for San Francisco every eight days. 
Stho'me to Whatcom, Lummi, Femdale, Yager, Nooksachk and Lynden, Monday 

and Friday, at 8 A. M. 

VICTORIA. 

E fi^ Anderson for Port Townsend and Seattle. 

„nt Sunday O. R. & N. steamer to Port Townsend, Seattle, and 

/ *nn A * M,> ex bunday ' 

4.UUxacoma. 
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5,nn a. M., Monday, Robert Dunsmuir to Burrard Inlet and Comox. Tuesday, at 5 
•U" A . m., to Port Moody. 

7.(1(1 A. m., Friday, Amelia to Nanaimo.* Wednesday, at 7 A. M., to New West- 
■^^minster and Port Hammond. 

Wednesday and Friday, Yosemite to New Westminster. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, R. P. Rithet to Nanaimo. 
lD*nf) A * M -» Monday, Amelia to Nanaimo. 

O. R. &. N. steamer sails from Victoria for San Francisco every eight days. 

Geasfe Reufees. 

Astoria to Ilwaco, Oysterville, Bay Center, Brucepoet, North "Cove and Montesano, 
steamer, General Miles, Monday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 7 a. m., and Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, at 9 A. M. Connect with stages at Ilwaco for Peterson's Point, 
and thence by boat to all towns on Gray's Harbor. To Skipanon, daily, at 8 A. M. To 
Young's River, daily, at 9. A. M. To Knappton, daily, at 9 A. M. To Knappa, Satur- 
day, at 9 A. M. To John Day's River, Friday, at 9 a. m. To Deep River, Monday and 
Thursday, at 9 A. M. To Westport, Knappa, and Clifton, daily, at 2 P. M. To Gray's 
River every Friday. To Skamokawa every Monday. To Garibaldi, HobsonviUe, and 
Kilchis^ regular coasting steamer. Astoria and Shoalwater Bay route, regular steamer 
to Riverside and South Bend. Astoria and Gray's River route, regular trips to Stark's 
Point and Gray's River. 

Portland,- Astoria, and San Francisco every five days at midnight. Returning, 
leave San Francisco every five days, at 10 A. M. 

Alaska R6u6e£. 

Steamer sails from Portland on or about the 30th of each month for Alaska, touch- 
ing at Port Townsend, W. T., and Victoria, B. C. Steamer sailing from San Francisco 
connects with Alaska steamer at Port Townsend. 
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Sefeel del Me^fee, Pacsifi© 6*©ve Repeat, Cypress 
ioinfe, Mission Gaiuqele, efeG. 

fULTITUDES of eminent travelers, tourists, physicians, and less 
noted people, after visiting the famous seaside resorts of the Medit- 
t erranean from the Bosphorus to Gibraltar and the Atlantic Coast, from 
Mount Desert to St. Augustine, as well as the Pacific Coast, during 
summer and winter, have furnished, with a remarkable degree of unanimity, 
the opinion that Monterey exceeds any other watering-place in desirability 
— not only for its incomparable hotel attractiveness, magnificent surround- 
ings, and beautiful beach stretching miles and miles away, but because it 
possesses a climate that for equability the whole year through has no 
counterpart in the world. Here, in midwinter, when snow and frost wrap 
a large part of the land in their icy mantel, perennial spring reigns — soft, 
delicious breezes fill the air; sad-sighing winds through cypress, pine and 
other trees, wail throughout the mild and starry nights; deep crieth unto 
deep ; wave after wave rises, curls, and breaks upon the gleaming sands or 
rocky shore; perfumed air intoxicates the senses from early morn till dewy- 
eve. The silence of the forest soothes; the mirth and joyousness of the 
pleasant groups within the deep shadows, cheer the downhearted ; and the 
luxuries of the place invigorate, strengthen, and bless. Dark, forest- 
crowned mountains shelter you from the cooler winds from off the rolling 
ocean; sun-lit valleys glow with genial warmth; flowering hillside and 
fragrant meadow invite; peace reigneth everywhere. Wl N 

Monterey was founded 114 years ago, at which time the Franciscan / * '. 
Missionaries landed upon its wooded slopes and worshiped God beneath #/ „ 
its noble oaks, and there and then united their anthems of thanksgiving 
with the music of the forests. From this early beginning scattered up 
and down the Pacific Coast are many other evidences of the enlightening 
influences of that settlement, and indeed it can truthfully be said that the 
Christian influence disseminating from all the early missions has continued 
until the present time. Would you learn of Monterey before it was the 
capital of California, of the trials and daily exposures of its old padres and 
people — there lives among them those who participated in making its 
history* of its gaiety and later relapse into its present state — its houses, 
streets, and surroundings, as well as people, unitedly testify. The well-worn 
trail over the mountain to old "Carmelo" tells of constant devotion to the 
requirements of the church, and the peaceful life of its citizens, the 
church's influence. 
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The Bay of Monterey is a magnificent sheet of water twenty-eight 
miles from point to point. It is delightfully adapted to boating and yacht- 
ing, and many kinds of fish may be taken at all seasons of the year. The 
beach is one bold sweep of wide, gently- sloping sands, clean, and nearly 
white, and so safe that children may play and bathe upon it with entire 
security. 

Along the shore beyond the light-house are many varieties of moss 
and beautiful pebbles — a charming place to stay — where the ocean heaves 
and rolls all day long; where great billows swell and break; where the 
tempest hurls the foaming, angry waves upon its rocky shore, and its deep- 
mouthed mutterings fill the air; the earth trembles, the majestic ocean, in 
all its grandeur, rolls and rolls on forever. 

You may stand on its rock- bound, forest-clad shores at Pacific Grove, 
when the sun with midday splendor fills all the sky with warmth and glory, 
and see the long sweep of shining shore before the town, past the bathing- 
house and beach, note the towers of "Hotel del Monte,'' mark the gleam 
of sunlight beyond the Salinas, and on to the dark, wooded hill-side at 
Aptos, Soquel, and even Santa Cruz — full forty miles — and what a sight 
before you —not a wave, not a sail, only yon idly soaring swan, shrieking 
gull, or sporting salmon, save now and then the plaintive cry of a seal 
when for a moment rising above the liquid deep to view the blue sky 
above. The white- winged light-house at Santa Cruz looks but a speck; the 
long range of dwellings upon the highlands of the city, and other dots 
upon the mountain slopes, tell of life and comfort; curling smoke away to 
the right locates Watson ville, while yon dark cjoud rising above forest and 
dunes tell of the coming train that shall add more life and joy to the 
happy throng at that magnificent palace of luxury, "Hotel del Monte." 

And what shall we say of it? Beautiful? Yes, very beautiful, in its 
every detail and in its magnificent whole. The site is peculiarly adapted 
for such a structure, in a lovely grove of stately pines, oaks, and cedars, 
>< scattered over the whole 126 acres, affording ample room for introducing a J* 
great variety of plants, shrubs, walks, drives, lawns, beds of flowers, and 
pleasure-grounds. The hotel contains every modern convenience; has 
ample office room, with space for the congregation of its guests whose 
every comfort is provided for. A large, old-fashioned, open fire-place, that 
is not an ornament, nor object of curiosity merely, glows at one side; wide 
halls afford comfortable scope for in-door recreation; parlors, for the as. 
sembling of its guests, provided with billiard tables, pianos, and other 
means of amusement, upon whose walls hang most beautiful and rare 
engravings, every luxury of furnishing known to the most esthetic taste or 
cultured people, may here be found. 

Its hundreds of large, light, airy, and elegantly furnished rooms are 
superior to anything found elsewhere. Its interior des ign is a marvel of 
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beauty and refined taste in finish; its ample dining hall is palatial and sup- 
plied with a service that is perfection itself. Of its size it is only necessary 
to state: the main hotel is 385 feet in length, and 115 feet in width, with 
wings; there are three stories and additional floors in the several towers, 
to which the guests may ascend by either of the three broad staircases; 
there are nearly a dozen bath-rooms, large and well supplied reading- 
rooms, and in fact every accessory that the wisdom of men and money 
could add to its completeness. The entire building is lighted with gas 
that is manufactured upon the premises. The broad verandas, (extending 
nearly the entire length of the hotel, also at each end, are delightful 
places at evening and morning. There is an abundance of pure water 
brought in immense iron pipes, over, under, and through the mountains, 
many miles. Means for the amusement of all is provided. There is a 
club house with bowling alleys, croquet, lawn tennis, a lake for boating, 
sand fields in which the children may dig and play; walks, and beautiful 
shaded nooks where one may commune with one's self, or invite a friend. 
Then come the flowers. Who could describe the grounds more fittingly 
than has Major Benj. C. Truman? "The grounds surrounding the hotel 
present the perfection of art in the way of landscape gardening. Under the 
direction of Mr. R. Ulrich, an accomplished landscape gardener, a corps 
of between forty and fifty men is kept constantly engaged in embellishing 
the gardens, avenues, and walks. The approach to the hotel from the 
railway station is by a winding avenue shaded by venerable trees, or by a 
graveled walk forming a more direct route. The distance is slight, as the 
hotel has a station upon its own grounds. To the left is a little pond 
bearing its old Spanish title, Laguna del Rey. Still further away, but hid- 
den by the trees from view, is a race track. The hotel is first seen through 
a vista of trees, and, in its beautiful embowerment of foliage and flowers, 
resembles some rich, private home in the midst of a broad park. This 
impression is heightened when the broader extent of avenues, lawns, and 
flower-bordered walks come into view. The gardener's art has turned 
many acres into a choice conservatory where the richest, flowers blossom 
in profusion. Here and there are swings, archery, croquet plats, etc., with 
bins of sand for the use and delectation of the children who cannot await 
the bathing hour for their daily visit to the beach. The use of all these, 
as well as of the ladies' billiard room, is free to guests. In all directions 
there are seats for loungers. Through a vista formed by the umbrageous 
oaks and pines, the huge, bulbous forms of a varied family of cacti are 
seen. After viewing the expanse in this general way, the visitor be- 
gins to study the intricate figures worked out by the wayside in plants and 
lowers, some of which have almost the delicacy and finish of a Turkish 
rug, and, perchance, reads in floral embellishment some suggestive senti- 
ment like the following, "Works like flowers, blossom for the fruits they 
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bear." In the rear of the house is a rich greensward, dotted with beds of 
flowers and trees, and in any direction the eye may turn are visions of 
beauty. 

In the New York Tribune we read that "the same balmy zephyrs 
breathe a delicious atmosphere all the year round, and summer and win- 
ter, so-called, serenely face each other and exchange compliments. The 
west wind, moist with the spray of Pacific billows, and laden with sugges- 
tion of spices in the far Cathay, comes, in every evening with ozone and 
healing on its wings." 

The great attractions about " Hotel del Monte" are, the beach, the V"~ 
drive, Cypress Point, Pacific Grove Retreat, Monterey, and, lastly, the old 
Mission Carmel. 

The Beach is the place to see the guests of the hotel, and participate 
with them in the pleasures of the surf, or sandy shore. The bathing 
establishment is the most complete of the many upon the Pacific Coast, 
containing 210 bathing-rooms — one-half are set apart for ladies, each with 
a double apartment, one for dressing and the other for a shower bath — 
and all are neatly and comfortably furnished, and have an abundance of 
light, making them warm and cheerful. There is a long wharf for surf 
bathers, with a raft beyond. 

The main building is provided with four large tanks capable of con- 
taining over a quarter of a million gallons of sea water which can be 
quickly heated to any temperature. The main building is 70 by 170 feet, 
with glass roof. The four tanks are each 36 by 50 feet, running cross- 
ways with the building. The bottoms of the tanks are inclined, and vary 
in depth from 3^ feet to 6% feet. Each tank is heated by steam, con- 
veyed through a coil and all connecting with the boilers. 

The Drive extends through the grounds past the bathing house, 
through the town of Monterey, thence along the beach, where the old 
missionaries planted the cross, when landing in 1771; then up and over 
rolling hill-side, and through an extensive forest, to "Pacific Grove Retreat;" 
from this point through the same charming forest to Moss Beach, on to 
Cypress Point, round to Carmel Bay, and finally up through the rocky 
headlands, upon the old road to the mission, among time-scarred oaks and 
moss-hung pines and cedars, beyond which are glimpses of old ocean to the 
south, while away northward lies the lovely Buy of Monterey. This drive 
of seventeen miles is over a smoothly constructed and evenly ballasted 
grade, breaking out of forest and glen, upon lovely vistas of the sea, charm- 
ing, wooded hill-sides, beautiful, picturesque, and varied bits of mountain 
valley and rock-bound coast, over which are the matchless sky, golden 
sunlight with dark, heaving, and mysterious ocean beside you. 

Cypress Point. — Cypress Point is considered the most perfect spot 
for picnic and camping parties known upon the Pacific Coast. As there 
are two roads from "Hotel del Monte" either may be taken. By the 
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Carmel road to the left through Monterey, we climb the hill near town, and 
are soon in the dark, cool forest among the clumps of grasses, ferns, and 
evergreen shrubs, and where wild flowers flourish the same in December 
as in May. Proceeding along the wooded slopes, carpeted with flowers of 
countless hues and delicate fragrance, we see far back the rolling hill-sides, 
or brown patches of field away in the Salinas Valley, with its green patches 
of orcharding, and white farm-houses. Ahead of us lies Carmel Bay, lovely, 
peaceful, and as blue as the overhanging sky; beyond, the broad Pacific 
rolls, glistens, and gives back in softly shaded lines, each mountain, green 
hill-side, or bit of rock-bound coast. Down through a smiling valley we 
ride over easy grades, and soon we reach those gnarled and spectral trees at 
Cypress Point. Here are joyous song birds, the forest flanks the bold and 
rugged shore, flocks of watchful gulls soar and soar, high then low, all the 
happy day; sweet perfumes come from out the forest, and the healing frag- 
rance of fir and pine satiate the senses. As seated beneath these overhang- 
ing, wide-spreading trees, what ecstasy ! Visions of arcadia, pleasures of para- 
dise, all throng upon the dizzy brain, and only the soothing influence of 
old ocean and low murmur of the forest, can bring you to realize that earth 
is your dwelling-place. Here spread out the viands, fresh from the larder 
of that prince of caterers, Geo. Schoenwald, gather round the snowy 
cover, and, while discussing their excellence, may be you will say as have 
many others, there is but one Cypress Point. 
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Carmel Mission. — The most interesting place near the " Hotel del 
Monte" is the now reconstructed ruins of the San Carlos (or Carmel) Mis- 
sion. This mission, one of the four established towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, in Upper California, by Father Junipero Serra and his 
coadjutors in the work of civilization, was founded on the 3d of June, 
1770. Among the church buildings erected in Upper California by the 
missionary fathers, that of San Carlos was one of the best in style and 
material. It is a noble building, standing in a landscape full of enchanting 
beauties. Inland, the eye looks across the broad leagues that once owned 
the beneficent sway of the priests, to the distant hills, blue and soft. 
Here and there one of the Monterey cypresses stamps the scenery with an 
astonishing likeness to points of view common in Italy, so strong in resem- 
blance between this tree and the Italian stone-pine, dear to the recollection 
of all travelers; while the view seaward is one not to be surpassed 
on the Pacific Coast. Rarely is the aspect of nature more beautiful in 
loveliness, more sympathetic with the train of thought roused by the sight 
of a stately ruin, with fallen towers, the stairs, trodden by the priests through 
long years, now crumbling away, the halls and the deserted chapel open to 
the sad sea wind. 

In the adjacent church-yard, rest in peace the remains of fifteen goy- 
ernors of this province and State; and the tomb of the church's apostle, 
Junipero Serra, who died in 1784. Carmel Mission is the one shrine be- 
fore which all pilgrims may bow and find profit and pleasure in so doing. 

Pacific Grove Retreat. — It is delightfully situated nearly two miles 
from the town of Monterey, along the shore of the bay. Its groves of 
pines extend down to the water's edge, and is undoubtedly one of the 
most desirable and healthful resorts in the world. The balsamic influ- 
ence of the pine has long been recognized, especially to all those suffering 
from throat or bronchial affections. This resort is free from all objections, 
and must remain the central, summer rallying place, for all Christian peo- 
ple, for many years. At Pacific Grove Retreat the Chautauqua Literary 
Society, of California, meets annually, and religious gatherings are encour- 
aged. No purer, sweeter thoughts can pervade the human soul than those 
that swell into being when standing upon the shores of the beautiful Bay 
of Monterey. No holier hour than when man bows before his Creator 
upon the rocky shore, where loving waves ripple and kiss its glistening 
sands beneath him, and the soft light of the moon glows upon the peace- 
ful ocean, when the anthem of praise thrills through forest, and distant 
lights, like fire-flies, glow and glow. Pacific Grove is a large, interesting, 
and permanent settlement. You will find elegant structures where you are 
sure to receive a Christian welcome, and there are tents that may disappear 
at a^ moment's notice, whose transient occupants have caught the enthu- 
siasm that pervades the place, yet peace and good-will prevail. The 
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absence of liquors, gambling, and all other objectionable occupations 
makes it the paradise of the coast. 

It was at first designed to keep the grove open only during summer- 
Since so many cottages have been built and ample lodging houses, and 
excellent restaurant, public parlor, bakery, and store have been set up, it i$ 
decided to keep open the year round. Therefore it becomes cause for 
gratulation that such a placfe so perfectly adapted to the wants of Christian 
workers, so retired from the rush and excitement of the city, and yet so 
accessible, has been established. Here the weary may find rest and all 
occasion to bless the founders of Pacific Grove. 
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6de fe© the Sea. 

Break, break, break, 

On thy cold gray stones, O Sea ! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 

The thoughts that arise in me. 

O well for the fisherman's boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play ! 

O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay ! 

And the stately ships go on 

To their haven under the hill; 
But O for the touch of a vanish'd hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still. 

Break, break, break, 

At the foot of thy crags, O Sea ! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 

Will never come back to me. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 
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[ESTLING cozily upon the northern shore of the Bay of Monterey, 
completely sheltered from wintry winds by the picturesque Santa 
Cruz Mountains, whose forest-clad summits bound the horizon with 
their deep, dark forms, like giant sentinels that they are — from out 
whose silent, deep-hidden recesses gush a thousand sportive rivulets, that 
noiselessly flow beneath the sheltering moss or mould, or bubble up from 
their rocky prisons to sparkle in the warm sunshine and go dancing and 
singing down the gentle slopes to yon valley, where, mingling Hheir crystal 
waters with the beautiful San Lorenzo, flow on to the ocean bey<Jnd. On 
the west, a picturesque and rocky, wave-worn shore, against whose solid 
base the mighty floods of a storm-lashed ocean roll and break, how peace- 
fully there beneath a golden-clouded or azure-hued sky, rests Santa Cruz. 
Across yon western, fragrant meadows, up from a hundred rose-burdened 
gardens come the softly kissing, sweetly aromatic breezes from off a 
summer sea. Over the hills and over the valley — vine-clad and trellised, 
glistens the snowy white of cottage and mansion fair, while over vasty deep, 
gentle mountain glades and towering summits floats the golden day, 
with the indescribable glory of morning^ freshness, with evening's 
added, rosy, mellow light. Down before you on the shining sands, see 
what tiny wavelets sport along the foamy shore, now up, now down, now 
like a silvery shield flashing in the sun; 'tis the great pulse of the grand, 
old ocean. Santa Cruz, " a thing of beauty is a joy forever. ,, Beautiful 
are its banks of roses, of every hue, its bowers of flowers more numerous 
than the gods of Greece, more fragrant than the sweet, spice-laden air of 
Arabia. What green banks, flower-bordered walks, tree and shrub-lined 
streets, secluded nooks and delightful mountain drives ! Beautiful are 
its homes and all within. Beautiful along the cliff, where at your feet the 
rolling ocean moans, and voices sad cry out from caves below, and grand 
it is when along the shore the mighty ocean casts its mad waters, rends the 
rocks, and works their serried fronts into strange forms, within which dwell 
the myriads of living and fantastic creatures of the deep. What a glorious 
sight! oh, mystic, bounding, boundless sea! Thou art grand and beau- 
tiful at evening when the glory of day gilds the west with golden light, 
wheii,li&e polished glass the mighty deep gives back with softened 
light tKe crimson beams of sun and star-spangled sky. Yon fleecy, 
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evening cloud, so frail, scarce held together, unfolds its dainty beauty to 
the gaze of man, the grand parade of planets, stars, milky way, 
mellow evening, the dark woodlands, magnificent mountains above, and 
around you, the joyous chorus of merry voices, like a dream, floats up from 
the town to soothe and satisfy, — and this is what may be enjoyed at 
Santa Cruz. The day is done, and the night, beautiful, balmy, starlit 
night has come ; with it our reverie ceases, and we once more join the 
animated scenes at village inn and cottage hearth. Thus do days in quick 
succession come and go with like pleasures. Were this a picture with 
all the richness of color and variety of landscape artist could impart, and 
we left alone to enjoy it, we would weary. There would be the absence 
of atmospheric inspiration, of changed conditions of morning and evening, 
no sweet perfumes, soft breezes, midday splendor, nor mournful wail of 
the moonlit ocean. Better far it is to enjoy the pleasures referred to at 
Santa Cruz, where no chilly, frost-laden wind disturbs your pleasure, vege- 
tation never* ceases, where flowers in profusion are found alike in December 
and May, and in such multitude of variety as to baffle description. 

Rain falls between October and April with a very equable climate, 
rarely below 30 nor above 88° with a mean temperature in summer of 
65 and in winter of 52 , free from debilitating heat or pinching cold. 

Of the surrounding country it may be said that nowhere on the 
Pacific Coast in the same area can be found as large a variety of forest 
trees. Here are oaks, madrone, laurel, pine, cedar, cypress, redwood 
and spruce, beside the multitude of smaller growth, with fruit and orna- 
mental trees from all climes. The gigantic redwoods at Felton, only six 
miles away, attain to the wondrous height of 300 feet, with a diameter of 
over 20 feet What could surpass the grandeur of such a sight ? The native 
flora covers every sunlit slope with a profusion of bloom, and the exuber- 
ance of cultivated flowers is so great that a chapter could easily be wrjjten 
and confine one's self strictly to correct descriptions of tjjeir novel pecul- 
iarities. The mountain and valley scenery is unsurpassed for variety and 
beauty. 

It blends all the romantic wildness of Swiss and Italian types with 
their mellowness of skies, cozy aspect of the vine-clad hills of Spain, and 
has a marked originality of outline that is peculiarly picturesque, unknown 
to either of the others, and as has been beautifully said by some writer it 
embraces mountain peaks and ranges, broad ocean views, beautiful bay 
vistas, forests and fields, rolling farms and precipitous canons, meandering 
streams and cloud-flecked skies. Santa Cruz is surrounded by a rich agri- 
cultural country whose products include all the grains and fruits of tem- 
perate and tropical climes. Wheat, barley, hay, potatoes, fruits and vegeta- 
bles are the most profitable crops. Grapes, apples, pears, peaches, prunes, 
cherries, apricots, nectarines and all varieties of berries of the finest qual- 
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ities are grown with profit. Oranges, lemons, figs, and olives, together with 
almonds, walnuts, etc., abound, although not yet produced in abundance. 
While all this might be supplemented by much of interest concerning 
the people of Santa Cruz, it must suffice to say they have shown commend- 
able zeal in furnishing ample and comfortable accommodations for the 
thousands who flock there during the summer, and he who goes there a 
stranger, stopping at the Pacific Ocean House, will find himself among 
friends, cultivated, companionable, and kind, hospitable to a fault. 
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I HE geysers of Sonoma County have been visited since their discovery 
by at least five per cent, of all tourists to the State. Since their won. 
derful healing properties became known to the natives, down to the 
present, scores of people annually attest their beneficial influence, 
and thousands have written of their wonderful appearance, composed as 
they are of waters as unlike as possible; cold and warm water springs, side 
by side; waters as pure as mountain rill, mingling their volume with others 
as black as ink; sputtering steam vents and strange formation all about you 
and trembling earth beneath, — these and many other attractions have 
gained for the geysers a prominence among the places of interest in 
California only exceeded by Yosemite, Monterey, and Santa Cruz. 

Professor George Davidson has given us the following report of a 
scientific examination made by him: " Descending from the hotel about 
75 feet, we first meet the spring of iron, sulphur and soda, temperature 73 . 
The first spring going up the Geyser Gulch is the tepid alum, and iron, 
incrusted, temperature 97 , and with a very heavy iridescent incrustation of 
iron, which forms in a single night. Twenty feet from this, we pass the 
medicated geyser bath, temperature 88.°, and containing ammonia, epsom 
salts, magnesia, sulphur, iron, etc. We collected crystals of epsom salts 
two inches in length. Higher up, the spring of boiling alum and sulphur 
has a temperature of 15 6°; so, also, the black sulphur, quite near it. The 
Epsom Salt Spring has a temperature of 146 , and within six feet of it is 
a spring of iron, sulphur and salts, at the boiling point. Soon we came 
upon the Boiling Black Sulphur Spring, roaring and boiling continually. 
As we wandered over rock, heated ground and thick deposits of sulphur, 
salts, ammonia, tartaric acid, magnesia, etc., we try our thermometer in the 
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geyser stream, a combination of every kind of medicated water, and find it 
rises up to 102 °. The Witches' Caldron is over seven feet in diameter, of 
unknown depth. The contents are thrown up about two or three feet high, 
in a state of great ebullition, semi-liquid,- blacker than ink, and contrast 
with the volumes of vapor arising; temperature, 195 . Opposite is a boiling 
alum spring, very strongly impregnated, temperature, 176 . Within twelve 
feet is an intermittent scalding spring, from which issue streams and jets of 
boiling water. We have seen them ejected over fifteen feet. But the 
glory of all is the Steamboat Geyser, resounding like a high pressure seven- 
boiler boat, blowing off steam, so heated as to be invisible until it is six feet 
from the mouth. Just above this, the gulch divides; up the left or western 
side are many hot springs, but the scalding steam iron bath is the most 
important; temperature, 183 . One hundred and fifty feet above all 
apparent action we found a smooth, tenacious, plastic, beautiful clay; 
temperature, 167 . From this point you stand and overlook the ceaseless 
action, the roar, steam, groans, and. bubbling of a hundred boiling 
medicated springs, while the steam ascends 100 feet kbove them all. 
Following the usually traveled path, we pass over the mountain of fire, with 
its hundred orifices, thence through the alkali lake; then we pass caldrons 
of black, sulphurous, boiling water, some moving and spluttering with 
violent ebullition. One white sulphur spring we found quite clear, and up 
to the boiling point. On every foot of ground we had trodden, the crystal- 
like products of this unceasing chemical action abounded. Alum, mag- 
nesia, tartaric acid, epsom salts, ammonia, nitre, iron and sulphur. At 
thousands of orifices you find hot, scalding steam escaping and forming 
beautiful deposits of arrowy sulphur crystals. .Our next visit carried us up 
the Pluton, on the north bank, past the ovens, hot with escaping steam, to 
the Eye-water Boiling Spring, celebrated for its remedial effects upon all 
manner of inflamed and weak eyes. Quite close to it is a very concentrated 
alum spring; temperature, 73 . Higher up is a sweetish iron and soda 
spring, fifteen feet by eight; and twelve feet above are the cold soda and 
iron spring, incrusted with iron, with a deposit of soda, strong, tonic an4 
inviting; temperature, 56 . It is twelve feet by five, and affords a large 
supply. The Pluton in the shade was 6i°, with many fine pools for 
bathing, and above for trout-fishing. The Indian Springs are nearly a mile 
down the canon. The boiling water comes out clear as ice. This is the 
old medicated spring, where many a poor aborigine has been carried over 
the mountains to have the disease driven out of him by these powerful 
waters. On its outer wall runs a cold stream of pure water, temperature, 
66°, and another water impregnated with iron and alum; temperature, 68°. 
It is beautifully and romantically situated. Chalybeate and sulphur waters 
have completely taken away our rheumatism." 

The trip from Calistoga to the Geysers is one full of romance. The 
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turnpike is beautiful, the mountains diversified, the sky charming, and, 
with Foss to guide the spirited six in hand, is a constant delight. 

From Cloverdale to the Geysers you have a wildly grand route; not so 
lo n §> yet quite as interesting, and affords pleasures not often found in any 
land. 
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^eap lies Angeles. 




MONG the sunny hill-sides, embowered in orange, lemon, lime and 
fig trees, is Sierra Madre Villa, overlooking the historic valley and 
Mission of San Gabriel, with the celebrated vineyard of L. J. Rose 
before you, Santa Anita a little further removed to the east; Pasadena 
to the southwest, and all flanked by the San Gabriel Mountains. " Old 
Baldy " just behind you; San Jacinto away toward the desert land of Yuma, 
bold and lofty, whose noble brow basks in the evening sunlight long after 
the smiling valley below is clothed with evening shadows. 

What a lovely place it is, the music of fountain, the warble of 
bird, the sweet perfume, wafted on every breeze, and the grandeur of each 
day succeeded by the solemn beauty of each night. Down among the 
pepper trees is the Old Mission, whose hoarse voiced bells clang and 
peal out the appointed fasts, and call the faithful to worship. But much of 
its former glory has departed. Within the Modern Cathedral at Los 
Angeles may be found most of its sacred vestments, relics, and pomp. 
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'INCE the discovery of this 
now world-renowned valley, 
no place, perhaps, has re- 
ceived more careful consid- 
eration by both eminent artists 
and writers. Scarcely a journal 
of any note, either in Europe 
or America, but has furnished 

through its columns much interesting and beautifully 
written information concerning this incomparable valley. 
Wonderful word pictures of its cliffs, domes, and water- 
falls have thrilled the souls of multitudes of far-away 
readers. Grand and beautiful paintings have shown 
something of the magnitude of El Capitan, and Cath- 
edral Rock, of Vosemite and Nevada Falls— its glowing Jp^ '^^ 
sky, snow-capped mountains, and crystal lake. Photographs, unequaled 
for clearness and beauty, have portrayed the various enchanting 
scenes, from Inspiration Point to Cloud's Rest. Thousands of such 
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have been sent to the ends of the earth, and admired by millions 
of intelligent beings. Thousands of travelers and tourists make pil- 
grimage to it each year, and yet no pen, brush, camera, nor tongue 
has ever, nor ever can, describe it in all its variety of grandeur 
and interest, so satisfactorily as it reveals itself to the visitor. Who can 
paint its dark and ever-changing shadows, sweetly nestling under those 
grim and awe-inspiring walls ? Who can write the sweet, yet dream-like 
story of its cascades, falls, and deep, crystal pools, among those cliffs and 
rock-ribbed, sky-piercing gray giants, or set to music the plaintive cadence of 
the summer wind through those proud pines and firs ? Can you trip to 
step so fairy as yon meadow brook, delights itself among its bordering grass 
and trailing sedge, or laugh as it, as bounding o'er each rocky ledge ? 
Did ever mirror give back beauty's smile as that mirror lake, or make grim 
mountain peak more grim ? Where does early morning linger more lov- 
ingly, or evening shade more grateful seem ? Oh, where does night seem 
more solemn than in Yosemite ? The roaring cataract, the foamy flutter 
of the " Bridal Veil," gleaming like a silver band in the soft moonlight, 
yon lamps of heaven glossed over by fleecy clouds, half secreting, now 
half disclosing, the tender murmur of balsam-freighted night wind; gur- 
gling brooklet, and shrill alarm of owl or dove, are of the legion of voices in 
which kind nature salutes you in this valley Qf valleys, Yosemite! 

From Professor Whitney's " Guide Book of Yosemite," published by 
order of the State Legislature of California, we copy the following 
graphic description: — 

" The principal features of the Yosemite, and those by which it is dis- 
tinguished from all other known valleys, are: first, the near approach to 
verticality of its walls; second, the great height, not only absolutely, but 
as compared with the width of the valley itself; and, finally, the very small 
amount of talus or debris at the base of these gigantic cliffs. These are the 
great characteristics of the Yosemite throughout its whole length; but be- 
sides these there are many other striking peculiarities and features both of 
sublimity and beauty, which can hardly be surpassed, if equaled, by those of 
any mountain valley in the world. Either the domes or the waterfalls of 
the Yosemite, or any single one of them even, would be sufficient in any 
European country to attract travelers from far and wide in all directions — 
waterfalls in the vicinity of the Yosemite, surpassing in beauty many a^ 
those best known and most visited in Europe, are actually left entirely un- 
noticed by travelers, because there are so many other objects of interest 
to be visited that it is impossible to find time for them all. Nor can we, 
in the little space allotted for a description of this wonderful valley, give in 
detail much that would be of special interest to the visitor, who would 
seek information concerning the causes that have produced it, nor even 
describe many of its peculiar charms, for they are too numerous and too 
grand, they baffle all description. Of the many we will refer to 
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Bridal Veil Fall. — One of the most beautiful objects in the valley 
is Bridal Veil Fall. It is formed by a creek of the same name, which 
rises a few miles east of Empire Camp, runs through the meadows at 
WestfalPs, and is finally precipitated over the cliffs on the west side of 
Cathedral Rock into the Yosemite in one leap of 630 feet perpendicular. 
The water strikes here on a sloping pile of debris^ down which it rushes in 
a series of cascades for a perpendicular distance of nearly 300 feet more, 
the total height of the edge of the fall above the meadow at its base be- 
ing 900 feet. The effect of the fall, as every- 
where seen from the valley \% as if it were 
900 feet in vertical height, its base being 
concealed hy the trees which surround it. 




BRIDAL VEIL FALL, YOSEMITE VALLEY, 9OO FEET. 

The quantity of water in the Bridal Veil Fall varies greatly with the season. 
In May and June the amount is generally at the maximum, and it gradually 
decreases as the summer advances. The effect, however, is finest when the 
body of water is not too heavy, since, then, the swaying from side to side, 
and the waving under the varying pressure of the wind as it strikes the long 
column of water, is more marked. As seen from a distance at such times, it 
seems to flutter like a white veil, producing an indescribably beautiful 
effect. The name " Bridal Veil " is poetical, but fairly appropriate. 




EL CAflTAN, YOSEM1TE VALLEY, 3»300 FEET HIGH. 
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El Capitan. — This is an immense block of granite, projecting 
squarely out into the valley, and presenting an almost vertical, .sharp edge 
3,300 feet in elevation. The sides or walls of the mass are bare, smooth, 
and entirely destitute of vegetation.. It is almost impossible for the ob- 
server to comprehend the enormous dimensions of this rock, which in 
clear weather can be distinctly seen- from the San Joaquin plains at a dis- 
tance of fifty or sixty miles. Nothing, however, so helps to a realization 
of the magnitude of these masses about the Yosemite, as climbing around 
and among them. El Capitan imposes on us by its stupendous bulk, 
which seems as if hewed from the mountains on purpose to stand as the 
type of eternal massiveness. It is doubtful if anywhere in the world there 
is presented so squarely cut, so lofty, and so imposing a face of rock. 

The Virgin's Tears Creek, on the other side of the valley and di- 
rectly opposite the Bridal Veil, makes also a fine fall over a thousand feet 
high, included in a deep recess of the rocks near the lower corner of El 
Capitan. This is a beautiful fall as long as it lasts, but the stream which 
produces it dries up early in the season. In quantity of water, elevation, 
and general effect, this fall, hardly spoken of at the Yosemite among so 
many grander ones, is far superior to the celebrated Staubach, of Switzer- 
land. 




im 
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Cathedral Rock. — Up the valley, on the same side as the Bridal 
Veil, is the prominent and massively sculptured pile of granite to which 
the name of Cathedral Rock is given. 

Cathedral Rock is not so high nor so massive as £1 Capitan, nor are 
its sides quite so nearly vertical. The summit is 2,660 feet above the val- 
ley. 




CATHEDRAL ROCK, 2,66o FEET HIGH. 

Just beyond Cathedral Rock, on the same side, are the graceful pin 
nacles of rock, called "The Spires." These spires are isolated columns of 
granite at least 500 feet high, standing out from, but connected at the base 
with, the walls of the valley. They are kept in obscurity or brought out in 
wonderful relief, according to the different way the light or shadow falls 
upon them. 
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Yosemite Fall. — From near the foot of Sentinel Rock, looking directly 
across the valley, we have before us what probably most persons will admit 
to bet if not the most stupendous, at least the most attractive, feature of the 
Yosemite; namely, the " Yosemite Fall " par excellence, that one of all the 
falls about the valley which is most entitled to bear that name. The first 




YOSEMITE FALL, YOSEMITE VALLEY, 2,600 FEET. 

and most impressive feature of this fall is its vertical height; in this it sur- 
passes, it is believed, any waterfall in the world with anything like an equal 
body of water; and all the accessories of this fall are of a character worthy 
of and commensurate with its height, so that everything is added which 
can be, to augment the impression which the descent of so large a mass of 
water from such a height could not fail by itself to produce. 
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The Yosemite Fall is produced by a creek of the same name, which 
heads on the west side of the Mount Hoffman Group about ten miles 
northeast of the valley. Being fed by melting snows exclusively, and 
running through its whole course over almost bare granite rock, its volume 
varies greatly at different times and seasons, according to the amount of 
snow remaining unmelted, the temperature of the air and the clearness 
or cloudiness of the weather. In the spring, when the snow first begins to 
melt with rapidity, the volume of water is very great; as qrdinarily seen by 
visitors in the most favorable portion of the season — say from May to 
July — the quantity will be less; still later, it shrinks down to a very much 
smaller volume. The vertical height of the lip of the fall, above the 
valley, is, in round numbers 2,600 feet. The lip or edge of the fall, is a 
great rounded mass of granite, polished to the last degree, on which it was 
found to be a very hazardous matter to move. 

The fall is not in one perpendicular sheet; there is first a vertical 
descent of 1,500 feet, when the water strikes on what seems to be a 
projecting ledge, but which, in reality, is a shelf or recess, almost a third 
of a mile back from the front of the lower portion of the cliff. From here 
the water finds its way, in a series of cascades, down a descent equal to 625 
feet perpendicular, and then gives one plunge of about 400 feet on to a 
low talus of rocks at the base of the precipice. The whole arrangement 
and succession of the different parts of the fall can be easily understood 
by ascending to the base of the Upper Fall, which is a very interesting and 
not a difficult climb, or from Sentinel Dome, on the opposite side of the 
valley, where the spectator is at a considerable distance above its edge (two 
and a half miles). As the various portions of the fall are nearly in one 
vertical plane, the effect of the whole is nearly as grand, and perhaps even 
more picturesque, than it would be if the descent were made in one leap 
from the top of the cliff to the level of the valley. Nor is the grandeur or 
beauty of the fall perceptibly diminished by even a very considerable 
diminution of the quantity of water from its highest stage. 

One of the most striking features of the Yosemite Fall is the vibration 
of the upper portion from one side to the other, under the varying pressure 
of the wind, which acts with immense force on so long a column. The 
descending mass of water is too great to allow of its being entirely broken 
up into spray; but it widens out very much towards the bottom, probably 
to as much as 300 feet; at high water, the space through which it moves 
being fully three times as wide. 

This vibratory motion of the Yosemite and Bridal Veil Falls is some- 
thing peculiar, and not observed in any others, so far as we know; the 
effect of it is indescribably grand, especially under the magical illumination 
of the full moon. 
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On the opposite side of the Tenaya Cafion is the loftiest and most 
imposing mass of those considered as part of the Yosemite. It is not so 
high as Cloud's Rest, but the latter seems rather to belong to the Sierra 
than to the Yosemite. The Half Dome is in sight, in the distance, as we 
descend the Mariposa trail, but is not visible in the lower part of the valley 
itself; it is seen first when we come to the meadow opposite Hutching's. 
The Half Dome is a crest of granite, rising to the height of 4,737 feet 
above the valley, perfectly inaccessible, being probably the only one of all 
the prominent points about the Yosemite which never has been, and never 
will be, trodden by human foot. The summit of the Half Dome runs in a 
northeast and southwest direction, parallel with the cafion; it rises on the 
southwest side with a grand, regular dome-like form, but falls off rapidly in 
a series of steps as it descends to the northeast. At right angles with this 
or crosswise of the mass, the section is very peculiar. On the side fronting 
Tenaya Canon, it is absolutely vertical for 2,000 feet, or more, from the 
summit, and then falls off with a steep slope of probably 60 or 70 degrees 
to the bottom of the canon. This slope, however, is not, as one would 
suppose, a talus of fragments fallen from above; it is a mass of granite rock, 
part and parcel of the solid structure of the Dome; the real debris pile at 
the bottom is absolutely insignificant in dimensions compared with the 
Dome itself. On the opposite face the Half Dome is not absolutely 
vertical, it has a rounded form at the iop, and grows more steep at the 
bottom. The whole appearance of the mass is that of an originally dome- 
shaped elevation, with an exceedingly steep curve, of which the western 
half has been split off and become engulfed. From the upper part of the 
valley, and from all the heights about it, the Half Dome presents itself as 
an object of the most imposing grandeur. It has not the massiveness of 
El Capitan, but is more astonishing, and probably there are few. visitors to 
the valley who would not concede to it the first place among all the 
wonders of the region. Still farther up the Tenaya Fork, on the right- 
hand side, is "Cloud's Rest" the somewhat fanciful designation of a long, 
bare, steep, and exceedingly elevated granite ridge, which connects the 
valley with the high Sierra. This point is one of the few which have not 
been measured by the Geological Survey; it is perhaps a thousand feet 
higher than the Half Dome, or nearly 10,000 feet above the sea level. 
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Vernal Fall. 

This waterfall, nearly four hundred feet in vertical height, is very 
beautiful. The rock behind it is a perfectly square cut mass of granite, 
extending across the canon, and it is wonderful to see, at low water, how 
little the eroding effect of the river has had to do with the formation of the 
canon and fall. It would seem as if causes now in action had little or 
nothing to do^with the formation of this step in the descent of the Merced 
to any valley below. The path up the side of the canon near the fall, 
winds around and along a steeply sloping mountain-side, Always wet with 




spray, and consequently rather' slippery in places. Ladies, however, find 
no difficulty in passing, with the aid of friendly arms, and protected by 
stout boots and India-rubber clothing. The perpendicular part of the 
ascent is surmounted by the aid of ladders and a staircase. At the summit 
of the fall the view down the canon, as well as in the opposite direction, is 
extremely fine. A remarkable parapet of granite runs along the edge of 
the Vernal Fall for some distance just breast high, and looking as if made 
on purpose to afford the visitor a secure position from which to enjoy the 
scene. 
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Nevada Fall. 

From the Vernal Fall up stream, for the distance of about a mile, the 
river may be followed, and it presents a succession of cascades and rapids 
of great beauty. As we approach the Nevada Fall, the last great 
one of the Merced, we have at every step something new and impress- 
ive. 

The Nevada Fall is, in every 
respect, one of the grandest 
waterfalls in the world, whether 
we consider its vertical height, 
the purity and volume of the 
river which forms it, or the 
stupendous scenery by which 
it is environed. The fall is 
not quite perpendicular, as 
there is, near the summit, a 
ledge of rock which receives a 
portion of the water and throws 
it off with a peculiar twist, add- 
ing considerably to the gen- 
eral picturesque effect. A de- 
termination of the height of the 
fall, was not easy, on account 
of the blinding spray at the 
bottom, and the uncertainty of 
the exact spot where the water 
strikes. Indeed, this seems to 
vary in the Nevada as well, 
although not so much as in 
the Vernal Fall. Our measure- 
ments made the Nevada from 591 to 639 feet, at 
different times and seasons. To call the Vernal 
400 and the Nevada 600 feet, in round numbers, 1 
will be near enough to the truth. The descent 
of the river in the rapids, between the two falls, 
is nearly 300 feet. Within the valley are other 
wonderful falls, other stupendous cliffs, overtopped 
by lofty cloud-capped mountains behind whose rocky shoulders slumber 
great fields of snow. While around are the highest mountain peaks 
within the United States, a vast panorama of mountains, dark wooded 
valleys and smiling landscapes, everywhere. 
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The Three Brothers. — These rise in steps one behind the other, 
the highest being 3,830 feet above the valley. From the summit of this 
there is a superb view of the valley and its surroundings. The peculiar 
outline of these rocks, as seen from below, resembling three frogs sitting 
with their heads turned in one direction, is supposed to have suggested the 
Indian name " Pompompasus," which means, we are informed, "Leaping, 
Frog Rocks." 

Sentinel Rock. — Nearly opposite the Three Brothers is Sentinel Rock 
having something the shape of an obelisk, and named, no doubt, from its 
striking resemblance to a watch tower. Its obelisk form continues down 
at least 1,000 feet from its summit; below that it is united with the wall of 
the valley. Its entire height above the river is 3,043 feet. This is one of 
the grandest masses of rock in the Yosemite. 




MIRROR LAKE, YOSEMITE VALLEY. 



aJUOQ fi^GIWG RAIWBJW. 

IHE Union Pacific Railway has two principal Eastern termini, 
Omaha and Kansas City. The former is the initial point of the 
original Union Pacific Line, which extends from Omaha to Ogden, 
1,032 miles. The latter is the Eastern terminus of the Kansas Divis- 
ion, formerly the Kansas Pacific Railway. The first named was the Pioneer 
Line across the Rockies, and forms a part of the original transcontinental 
railway route. The Kansas Pacific was the first railway completed from 
the Missouri River to Denver. It is connected with the main line of the 
Union Pacific at Cheyenne, by the Denver Pacific Branch, 106 miles long, 
an extension of the Kansas Pacific. A cut-off was built from Denver 
Junction on the main line, to LaSelle on the Denver Pacific, in 1882, which 
completed the Omaha and Denver short line, between Omaha and Denver, 
and made that route the shortest line between Missouri River and Denver. 
The Kansas Division is the shortest and quickest line from Kansas City to 
Denver, and is a favorite route with well-informed travelers. As both 
Union Pacific routes to Denver are excellent, and the traveler will be 
thoroughly pleased with either, we shall briefly outline some of the points 
of interest of both, taking up the Kansas route first. 

The " K. P.," as this line continues to be familiarly called by its friends, 
is the oldest railway in Kansas. It starts at Kansas City, with a branch 
from Leavenworth, joining the main line at Lawrence. Kansas City is one 
of the most flourishing and most promising of the Western cities, and has 
a larger population than any of its rivals. Kansas City proper numbers 
75,000 souls, and its suburbs have an additional 15,000. There are many 
points of interest here; but the train is off for the West, and for Lawrence, 
the Athens of Kansas, the historic city of that young State. It is only 
necessary to say that Lawrence has 10,000 people, the State University, 
some good manufactories, and other attractions. Leavenworth, the 
Eastern terminus of the branch, joining the main line from the north, is 
the largest city in the State, and has a population of nearly 28,000. 

Twenty-nine miles west of Lawrence is Topeka, the beautiful Capital 
of the State, with a population nearly equal to that of its Missouri River 
contemporary, Leavenworth. Flying westward on the fast trains, through 
the fertile valleys of the Kaw, or Kansas River, passing St. Mary's, Wamego, 
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Manhattan (the prettiest city of the State), the seat of the State Agricult- 
ural College, Junction City, Abilene, Salina, Brookville and a dozen other 
flourishing cities and towns, halting only at the important stations, the 
engine whistles at Ellis, 302 miles from Kansas City, which distance has 
been traveled in a little less than eleven hours, including dinner and other 
stops. During the day the best part of Kajisas, the " Golden Grain Belt," 
has interested the traveler. You have doubtless noted the excellent school 
buildings en route, and been told of the reign of temperance, and good 
order, and you have had a profitable and enjoyable ride. Westward from 
Ellis, the train soon whirls its slumbering or drowsy passengers into the 
stock region, and in the morning at breakfast time you are in Denver. 
Before reaching the city, if this be your first trip across the plains, you will 
probably have been peering forward to catch a glimpse of the mountains, 
and have been rewarded by a sight which will be remembered with pleasure 
all your life-time. 



Jflhe Mail? liiae. 

The Union Pacific trains for the far West, and for Denver, really 
begin their journey at Transfer Depot, between Council Bluffs and Omaha, 
and cross to Omaha on a magnificent iron bridge of eleven spans, each 250 
feet in length, and 50 feet above high- water mark. Omaha is a city of 
65,000 people, the metropolis of the Upper Missouri Valley. It is one of the 
best cities, commercially speaking, in the West, and at this time is enjoying 
a most remarkable prosperity, having doubled its population in the past 
fivt years. It is the practical terminus of the Union Pacific Railway, 
though the legal terminus is three miles east in Iowa, at Transfer Depot. 
The general offices of the company, and their car and locomotive shops, 
are here. The Union Pacific employs about 4,000 men in Omaha, and 
their monthly pay-roll aggregates $1 75,000. A few hours or a day could be 
very profitably employed in driving about its streets, viewing its public and 
private buildings, and visiting Hanscom Park and Fort Omaha. The city 
has three large first-class hotels, one being the finest between Chicago and 
San Francisco. Principal among its public buildings are the High School, 
Boyd's Opera House, the County Court House, Nebraska Deaf and Dumb 
Institute, and the Government Post-office. The most important manufac- 
tories of the city are the Omaha and Grant Smelting and Refining Works, 
the largest refining works in the world, the Union Pacific car shops, the 
Woodman Linseed Oil Works, White Lead Works, Nail Works, etc. 
Hurrying westward, the Platte River is soon in sight, and is followed to 
Denver Junction, on the Ogden Line, and to Denver on the Denver Line. 
The trip through Nebraska is much like that through Kansas already out- 
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lined, except that the country is not so thickly settled. The Platte Valley 
is as fertile as that of the Kaw, and fast filling up with farm-houses. The 
principal towns are Fremont, Schuyler, Columbus, Central City, Grand 
Island, Kearney and North Platte, all of which are growing rapidly. Grand 
Island and North Platte are division and meal stations. 

At Denver Junction, the Denver sections of the passenger trains leave 
the main line and proceed to Denver, coming into the irrigated farm lands 
of Colorado soon after passing Denver Junction. Sterling is the most 
important town between that point and Denver. A few miles west of 
Sterling the mighty mountains are beheld, and at LaSelle, where the 
Denver Pacific is joined, they are in full view and are an impressive sight. 
Long's Peak, 14,271 feet in elevation, is directly west, the most striking 
feature of the view, though Gray's and James' Peaks, and finally Pike's Peak, 
can also be seen standing out gloomily above their less lofty fellows. The 
Omaha and Denver Short Line is the shortest of all the rail routes to , 
Denver, and consequently stands high in the estimation of travelers. 
Through sleepers, the famous Pullman Buffet cars, run daily over this line 
between Denver and Chicago. 

The main line train which we left at Denver Junction, continues west- 
ward to Ogden, passing Sidney 414 miles from Omaha. Sidney is a 
thriving commercial town, an outfitting point for the Black Hills, and an , 
important military post. Cheyenne is the junction of the main line and 
the Denver Pacific Branch. Those who prefer to proceed to Denver by 
this route are accorded the privilege and change cars at Cheyenne, following , 
the direction of the Rocky Range to Denver, 106 miles, and enjoying an 
ever-changing and delightful view of the mountains for the entire distance. 
Many either go or return via this route, accepting with good grace the 
change of cars at Cheyenne, for the sake of the mountain scenery, at the 
same expense. 

The City of Denver, the Queen of the Rockies, is perhaps the best 
known young city on the continent. Its marvelous growth in fifteen years 
from a straggling hamlet to its present metropolitan proportions, has been 
the text of many a readable article. Its superior railway facilities have 
brought to its magnificent hotels thousands of delighted tourists annually. 
Its hotel registers show an average of 500 arrivals per day during the 
summer. Its healthfulness and beautiful surroundings have also contrib- 
uted something to its prosperity, but the chief element of strength is the 
ore product of Colorado. Every mine and prospect in its mountains pays 
a willing tribute to the Capital. The enterprise of Denver meets the weary 
miner half way and each assists the other to opulence or stands by the 
other in misfortune. 
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It may be interesting to recall the fact that Denver is located in the 
wide valley at the junction of the South Platte River and Cherry Creek, 
about fifteen miles east of the mountains. It owes its excellent site to the 
happy accident of the discovery of gold in the sands of the latter stream. 
It is 569 miles by the Union Pacific Short Line to Omaha, and 639 miles 
by the Kansas Division of that company's railways to Kansas City. The 
Colorado Central extends to the north and west, reaching the mining 
camps and farming communities of that portion of the State. The Denver 
Pacific connects Denver with the main line of the Union Pacific at 
Cheyenne, which is 106 miles distant. The Denver and South Park line 
forms the direct route to Leadville, Gunnison, and the mining sections in 
their vicinity. All these lines are owned and operated by the Union 
Pacific Railway Company and have their termini in Denver. The main 
range of the Rocky Mountains stands in plain view to the west of the 
city, and on a clear day its most noted peaks can be clearly discerned. 
There is no other city where such a grand expanse of mountain scenery is 
spread before the eye. Here for more than 300 miles the Rocky Mount- 
ains are in sight. With one sweep of the eye can be seen Long's Peak on 
the north and the Spanish Peaks on the south, with hundreds of bold and 
forbidding summits between them, seamed and gashed with gorges or 
covered with snow. Pike's Peak, Gray's Peak, James and Arapahoe Peaks, 
Mount Evans and other prominent features of this glorious landscape may 
be pointed out to the visitor from his hotel. He will await with pleasure 
his closer acquaintance with the mighty landmarks of the watershed of -the 
continent The city is 5,200 feet above sea level. The streets of Denver 
are wide and nearly level natural roadways, beaten almost to the solidity of 
rock. There is no mud and little dust. The public buildings and business 
houses of the city are attractive in architectural finish, and the dwellings of 
its wealthier citizens are elegant and surrounded by well-kept lawns, in 
which stand rare plants, shrubs, and shade trees. 

A drive about the city is always pleasant in summer when you will be 
shown the Tabor Grand Opera House, the finest amusement palace in 
America, the City Hall, an imposing structure of gray stone, the hand- 
some County Court House, and the Union Depot, built of native stone, 
one of the best depot buildings in the country. In fact Denver will be 
found a city in the character of its people, in their methods of transacting 
business, in its newspapers, in its entertainments, in its hotel accommoda- 
tions, in its churches, — in everything. It is a city which ft worth visiting 
as an illustration of the development of the West, if for nothing else. 
Travelers " doing " Colorado should not fail to spend a share of their time 
in Denver. It is a good center from which to make numerous short excur- 
sions mountainward. During the tourist season round trip tickets to all 
the mountain resorts are sold, at low rates, at the Union Depot 
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This is a wild and winding gorge, cleaving the hills to the westward, a 
colossal gash through which a road-bed of rock has been blasted for the 
Colorado Central, a Union Pacific Division. It reaches, by one branch, 
Golden, Gilpin County, and sends another to tap the exhaustless silver veins 
of Clear Creek County. It is the favorite canon of old Coloradoans, 
because of its romantic environs, and its proximity to the most populous 
city in the State. 

Georgetown, the principal town on the Colorado Central, is built above 
a series of argentiferous deposits, and pressed close on three sides by 
soaring mountains. No dust or mud cumbers its streets, and the air has 
that purity unknown to those who have never seen Colorado's favored 
altitudes. Through Georgetown lies the way to Middle Park. The 
specialties of the town are silver and scenery — the sequel, prosperity. 

Green Lake, an emerald gem, sparkles only two miles away, but 2,000 
feet higher. There is a good road to it, and boats and other accommoda- 
tions at the end of the drive. The lake is translucent as crystal, but the 
basin that holds it is green, the sand in it is green, and the moss festooning 
its rocks like a green veil idly floating, or, clinging close, is like the 
carving on a submerged and fallen mosque. The little skiff seems as if 
about to strike one of these rocks, but the oar, used as a measure, fails to 
strike the supposed obstacle. In places the depth is unknown, and its 
feeding springs have never been found; but it is there in its beauty, and the 
sun plays it into a thousand tints. It smiles in soundless calm, and the 
coquetry of the breeze can only woo it to a frown. It is a mystic sheet, 
spectral almost, especially when the day is dimming and the tall pines 
reflected in it look sombre as sentinel ghosts. Far in the depths the gaunt 
limbs of skeleton trees, dead but erect, beckon below the ripples. Trout 
glide through the branches where fcnee the songster of the forest plumed 
his wings. The surface is in perfect repose, when without the stir of a 
breath a tremor passes over it. Perhaps the water sprites hold carnival. 
The tremor comes again, and out in the center are swells which rise and 
roll and break, and dashing waves come spraying, white-capped and furious, 
on the shore. The shadowed trees and summits dance like witches of the . 
night about their eerie caldron. Then peace again. The reflections have 
no motion. The quiet bosom of the lake is without dimple or purl. Oh ! 
elfish and uncanny little surge, when will you give up your secret ? 

Between Idaho Springs and Georgetown is Fall River, a wild mount- 
ain stream up whose banks a trail leads to Chicago Lakes, the largest of 
which is 11,500 feet above sea level — the highest body of water on the 
continent. A trail also leads from Georgetown to the lakes. The distance 
s but eight miles. But the acme of all that is grand is yet to come. Gra/s 
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Peak, that kingly monument, going to meet the heavens and declare with 
them the glory of God — Gray's Peak, the dome of the continent, the 
climax of the range — can be ascended so readily that a child may tread 
the way. It is higher than Pike's and Long's, and only Blanca and 
Uncompahgre exceed it— they, by an insignificant number of feet. The 
railway continues above Georgetown, past Devil's Gate, and the fleecy falls 
which seem the fitting ornament of a mountain's bride; past the Loop, 
where the road is made to cross itself by a massive bridge, and wriggle 
along, a huge metallic snake, battling with the grade for four and a half 
miles to advance but ^ two. At every crescentic turn something new 
develops. There are people and houses and mines all along the canon to 
Silver Plume, and even to Bakerville, eight miles from Georgetown. Here 
steam rests, and carriages are taken. By a sharp twirl to the left an 
earnest climb begins which continues over ridge and wooded gully for two 
miles. This brings the tourist to timber-line, where, at Kelso cabin, 
saddles are placed on the horses, for the track has dwindled to a trail. 
On the left are abrupt heights to which cling the lonely cabins of miners, 
fastened in some mysterious way, and looking like the merest toys. Tunnels 
above them appear to have no greater circumference than rabbit holes, and 
a stray prospector, jumping from ledge to ledge, is a fly-like speck of 
animation. The trail leads across grassy banked rivulets and blooming 
knolls, past Kelso Mountain, and then, rounding a hillock, for the first 
time Gray's Peak looms up unobscured. What a world of power must have 
builded it! How the universe must have quaked when it came forth! Yet 
it is not rent and chasmed; simply a mass, dead and awful A sort of 
ecstasy comes over the beholder, and a desire to press forward, shouting as 
he goes. The air is rare and clear. Flowers are blooming under the 
horse's hoofs — flowers brilliant and sweet. . Snow is piled about in external 
drifts, and below each drift, drawing its life from the exuding dampness is 
a bed of flowers. Strange anomaly ! Winter's hoary locks decked with 
the buds and blossoms of summer. Vegetation is soon left behind, except 
here and there a hardy plant rooted in the rocks. The trail ahead is seen 
a series of inclined planes to the very crest, going backward and forward, 
always rising. The hills are far below, then the cliffs which had been so 
lofty. The lesser mountains are left, and the only one unconquered is 
Gray's. A wavering line stretches back to the valley, and the tourist 
wonders vaguely if he has just come over it. The horse is panting as he 
takes the last turn, and his shoes click upon the granite jewels of the 
Continental crown. Gray's Peak is beneath you. The sea is 14,411 feet 
below your level. Hats off! * The genius of this sublime solitude demands 
homage. 

They who have traversed the globe say that it affords but one such 
prospect. A pictured landscape so mighty in conception that it over- 
powers, yet harmonious as an anthem in all its infinite diffusion of color 
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and form; framed only by the limit of the eye's vision; a picture where the 
lakes gleam and the rivers flow, the trees nod and the cloud ships 
clash in misty collision with the peaks which have invaded their realm, 
while the moving sun floods it with real life and warmth. How like an 
atom" the beholder feels! Northward, southward, westward, ramify the 
spurs of the range till remoteness swallows them up. Pike's Peak is a 
neighbor. Lincoln's and Long's seem near. The sharpness of the Spanish 
peaks— Terra's Twins — near New Mexico, is distinct, while the Uintah 
Mountains rise up faintly in the distance of Utah. Here and there are 
depressions where parks and valleys are. Every park in the State can be 
located. You may trace the course of rivers and the site of lakes. You 
can see the little cities in sheltering nooks, and pathways from them, up the 
mountain side. You detect the glint of the Holy Cross. You perceive 
the South Park Railway worming along the valley of the Blue. You over- 
look Decatur and Dillon and Chihuahua. You note the hovering dusk 
which broods above Leadville. Eastward are the plains — a waterless 
ocean — each town a fleet, each house a sail, each grove an island. 
Denver is seen, like the mythical city of the mirage. 

For hours the soul drinks of the vials of wonder, for to scale this 
height is to see as the bird sees, poised in mid-air. Then a film seems to 
settle upon the surroundings, and the darksome shadow of the peak grows 
over the plains. There are no words for the unwonted thoughts. The 
toilsome downward path is the awakening from a dream — the breaking 
away from the grasp of an unseen strength. Even more grand is it to 
watch the dawn from this elevation, as the stars glimmer out, the thousand 
mounts turn rosy before Aurora's approach, and then. burst into a radiance 
of responsive greeting as she asserts full sway. 

The ride back is quickly over, and, as the train hurries towai \ Denver, 
it is easy to imagine that the canon has been remodeled; that the hanging 
rocks hang further, and the Mother Grundy is more grotesque than before. 
Observation cars allow an unobstructed view, and while yet the tourist is 
looking out, he stops in the Union Depot, amid hurrying people and 
rumbling trucks, satisfied, delighted and inspired. 

Clear Creek Canon is a special excursion point, during the summer, to 
tourists every day, and to the public on Sunday. And verily it is not strange. 
Gray's Peak alone is worth the circuit of the world to see. The symbol of 
eternity, if such earthly symbol there be, it awes- the frivolous to reverence, 
and the rjverent to new depths of adoration. 

Denver is the most convenient point from which to visit Platte Canon, 
a p ace full of interest, of wonderful scenery, grand cliffs, sparkling waters 
a:.d deep diikgUns r cr^ct: oai hadows. Here are the cathedral spires, 
of cspc"il interest; a hundred mountain towns, countless objects of 
interest; parks, valley-:, mere grand gorges and incomparable scenery, to 
say nothing of mining operations, hunting and fishing. A 'summer can be 
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delightfully spent within a few hours' ride of Denver, and it is not difficult 
to step from the grandest of all these scenes into a railway train after a 
day's sport, and sleep amid the bustle and life of Denver the same night. 



Heroes the Genfcirjerjt 

Two trains leave Omaha daily for Ogden and Salt Lake City. The 
noon train carries through sleeping cars from Chicago for San Francisco 
and the night train has through sleeping cars for Ogden and Salt Lake, 
City. These are the latest improved Buffet cars, manufactured expressly 
for the Union Pacific route and provided with every comfort for such a 
journey. At Cheyenne passengers from Kansas City and Denver are 
received, and proceed westward with those from Omaha. It should be 
generally known by this time that the Union Pacific has two routes to 
California, Utah and the West— one from Omaha, and the other from 
Kansas City, both equipped in first-class style, and making better time and 
better connections than any other route from either city. It is also 
important to tourists to know that their tickets from Omaha reading to 
Ogden or beyond, are good via Denver Junction, Denver and Cheyenne 
or via Cheyenne direct, at their option, without extra cost. 

Cheyenne is a solidly built city of 6,000 people. Its surroundings are 
majestic, its people loyal, and its future bright. The elevation of 6,038 
feet assures it pure air, and its people vigorous health. 

Thirty miles west of Cheyenne is Sherman, the loftiest point on the 
transcontinental line, 8,235 ^ eet above sea level. Here is located the 
Ames Monument, a huge pyramid of native granite, sixty- five feet high 
and sixty feet square at the base, inscribed to the memory of Oakes and 
Oliver Ames. Medallion busts of each are set in opposite sides of the 
monument forty feet above the base. The Ames Brothers were largely 
instrumental in bringing the Union Pacific to completion, and their sons, 
with the grateful co-operation of the railway company, have chosen this 
method of commemorating their deeds. 

Moving west from Sherman the descent into the Laramie Plains 
begins. Crossing Dale Creek Bridge, a structure passengers should not 
fail to see, and passing the curious red buttes, the train arrives at Laramie, 
a pretty little city of 3,50©. After leaving the beautiful Laramie Plains, 
our course soon brings us into the desolate desert in which Rawlins, Rock 
Springs and Green River are situated, attractive to the traveler by contrast, 
and by reason of the fantastic forms which the gloomy clay buttes have 
taken. Rock Springs and Carbon are in the heart of the coal basin. Thus 
onward the traveler is hurried over mountain, through valley and across 
treeless plains, until he arrives at Granger, where the Oregon Short Line 
leaves the parent stem and runs away toward the Columbia. 
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Westward we continue our course, through Evanston, more coal, and 
enter the Echo and Weber Canons, where nature has lavished her care in 
furnishing an infinite variety of hanging rocks, slides, and castle like 
prominences. Down the canon out into a lovely valley where preen fields, 
trees and sunny mountain slopes surround you, and thus in ihe lap of 
spring-like freshness you roll into Ogden. 

Ogden, that mountain bound center of life and business activity, 
where views may be had of peaks and ranges of grand mountains, of valleys 
blooming with abundance, and the Great Salt Lake at the west to com- 
plete the picture in all its grandeur. 

At Ogden you are transferred from the Union Pacific track to the 
Utah Central, and skirting the westerly base of Wasatch Mountains, enjoy 
a delightful ride of 38 miles to the City of the Saints — Salt Lake. 
Salt Lake is 1,070 miles from Omaha, 871 miles from San Francisco. 
Situated at an elevation of 4,200 feet above the ocean, surrounded by mount- 
ains, from any of its wide tree-bordered streets may be had views of 
mountains, grand in proportions, beautiful in all their detail, and wonderful 
in rich coloring, valleys, busy with life, an industrious people every- 
where, and a lake unlike any other. Salt Lake, a town of continued 
prosperity, of energetic people, whose institutions are of peculiar interest 
to the tourist, and whose secret history would make thrilling reading for 
the most adventurous, romantic or ruffianly, built upon the southerly 
mountain slopes, with wide streets extending down into the valley, presents 
a most interesting picture, and many an hour can be devoted with great 
profit and satisfaction from its commanding table-lands, overlooking its 
magnificent site, — its solid and curious buildings, the Jordan River and 
Valley, with the Wasatch Mountains on the east, the Oquirrhs on the west 
and. rugged old Nebo away to the sunny south. Salt Lake is a study for 
all, especially for the artist and student. 

The Utah and Northern Division of the Union Pacific runs almost 
directly north from Ogden. The Oregon Short Line Division runs north- 
westerly from Granger, Wyoming, uniting with its fellow twenty-three miles 
south of Pocatello, Idaho, and U3ing the same road-bed to that point. 
Thence the,first continues to a connection with the Northern Pacific, and the 
second stretches into the heart of Idaho, crosses it, and pauses for the 
present at the boundary of Oregon, where one arm of the majestic 
Columbia, or Oregon River, falls. 

Consider yourself now at Granger, your destination, the end of the 
Short Line. You steam away over moderate curves and grades, by pretty 
little valleys, or along them, past lakes from whose surface ducks and geese 
are too ignorant of man to fly. There is an occasional ranch, but the 
whole region is practically untouched. For some distance out of Granger 
the aspect is somewhat drear, but Bear River Valley is green and beautiful 
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as one could wish, with high hills on either side, and white-capped 
mountains guarding the entrance. 

Idaho is a beautiful Territory, appropriately named, for, translated, it 
is "Gem of the Mountains," and the mountains gird it; while valleys smile 
from between them and lakes sparkle upon its bosom. It is a land of 
noble, rushing rivers and gigantic waterfalls, of picturesque canons and 
fertile acres. 

&@da Spping*. 

Soda Springs, one hundred and forty-six miles west of Granger, is the 
most important station between Granger and Shoshone. The station takes 
its name from the mineral springs in the vicinity, which have delighted 
travelers since the days of Captain Bonneville. Fremont named one of* the 
group Steamboat Spring, on account of its measured puff resembling that 
of an engine. The curative properties of four others have attracted special 
attention. The Beer Springs, near at hand, are so named from their 
resemblance in taste to that popular beverage. Springs possessing mineral 
properties abound in the vicinity, and hundreds come here annually to 
drink health from these natural fountains. The surrounding region 
abounds in game and fish, and there are scores of pleasant drives to the 
mountains. Beautiful mountain lakes and sparkling cascades are among 
the attractions. 

Passing on to the west, the Utah and Northern is joined at Mc- 
Cammon, 19 miles from Granger, and the tracks of both roads are on 
the same road-bed for 23 miles, to Pocatella, where it leaves it and steers 
straight for Oregon. At American Falls the Snake River is crossed just 
above the cataract named. The next place of note is Shoshone, 321 miles 
from Granger. At Shoshone, a branch runs to the famous Wood River 
country. Twenty-five miles from Shoshone are the wonderful Shoshone 
Falls. 
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Shes^ene Falls. 

The Snake River, which carries an immense volume of water, courses 
through a narrow canon for a great share of its way to the Columbia, and 
at Shoshone Falls the walls of lava rise several hundred feet above the bed 
of the stream. At this point they plunge over a precipice 210 feet high 
into a gorge whose walls rise 1,000 feet above the clouds of spray which 
the surging and roaring cataract sends up from the rocks upon which the 
descending water breaks. The surroundings are romantic in the extreme, 
and the sight from the foot of the falls more imposing, if possible, than 
Niagara. The height is greater than that of the latter by 60 feet, though 
the volume of Niagara far exceeds that of Shoshone, nevertheless this is 
worthy its appellation, " The Niagara of the West." 

Huntington is the terminus of the Oregon Short Line where 
connection is made with the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company's 
Line direct to Portland, and is just across the boundary of Idaho in 
Oregon. 

SFhe JFhfree ketone. 

Near Blackfoot, Snake River is crossed by a remarkable bridge. Near 
here you come in full view of the Three Tetons overlooking the Yellow- 
stone National Park, the most imposing mountain peaks of this portion of 
the range. You leave the trains of the Utah and Northern Railroad at 
Beaver Canon, 74 miles north of Ogden, for the stage line to Yellowstone 
Park. 




A VIEW IN THE PARK. 



YeII©wsb©Fie ^afei©RaI faF^- 

> HEN Yellowstone National Park was set aside to be forever the 
grand tourist resort of the people, and their common property, the 
act was a wise one. At that time hardly an inkling of the endless 
variety and the stupendous grandeur of the features embraced in this 
tract, fifty-five by sixty-five miles in dimensions, was known abroad. Year 
after year tourists visit it, and try to describe it, but it baffles dtenh The 
great mind which conceived k teaches a lesson in the w&& profusion in 
which magnificence is piled upon magnificence, and indescribable beauty 
rules in majesty untold. 

The park occupies the northwestern corner of Wyoming, extending 
slightly into Idaho and Montana. It is reached from Beaver Canon on the 
Utah and Northern Railroad, or by the Northern Pacific Railway. There 
is a line of spring wagons from Beaver Canon to Ftre Hole Buns which 
is just ioo miles distant The way is through such a series of 
wonders as you have never imagined in the most vivid mind picture, but 
finished with quiet woodland and meandering stream. You. pass Henry 
Lake, with its grassy shores, which lies 3,000 feet below the peaks 
reflected in it. Its islands seem afloat, while the tongues of delicately- 
foliaged land running into it here and there, when touched by autumn, are 
bouquets, massing scarlet, and gold, and carmine, set off by the rich green 
of the forests yet unturned by frost SawteHe Mountain is rail of darkly 
splendid caves. Cliff Lake is 10 miles away. The plummet has dropped 
1,400 feet into its depths and found no bottom. Stop in this vicinity for 
a season, exploring no further, hunt and fish, and yon wet amply repaid, 
though you come from over the ocean. 

Bowling over Tyghee Pass, you are in the luxuriant meadows of 
the Upper Madison Valley, and overlooking a wilderness of pine-clothed 
height and depth. Fifteen miles, and the South Fork of the Madison is 
crossed, a mile from the entrance of the park, once inside of which you 
are on Madison Terrace, a natural drive. There you strike across a spur 
of Madison Range for Fire Hole Basin, from which roads reach to every 
attraction the park affords. From the summit there is another of these 
matchless views, including Madison Basin and the river » it winds for 
thirty miles and out of sight. 
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Arrived at Fire Hole Basin, there are pillars of cloud, whichever way 
you are looking, showing you where springs and geysers are, and demon- 
strating, as they puff like colossal engines, that a terrific force impels 
them. You feel like rushing in several directions at once. Geyser Mead- 
ows are two miles away. Here are several geysers which throw their tor- 
rents 25 feet, or higher. Dome Spring is at the top of a calcareous 
deposit of livid colors, and some of its neighbors are similar. The Queen 
Laundry is a spring, whose water will almost instantly cleanse even the 
dirtiest saddle blanket, and which finally drops into a basin at just a de* 
lightful bathing temperature. Fairy Creek Falls jump 250 feet over an 
adjacent cliff. With these spouting, leaping novelties all about, you reach 
Midway Geyser Basin, five miles from Fire Hole. Here are the grandest 
hot springs in the world. You notice an overflow of hot water. This 
comes from the Great Spring, the equal of which the human eye never 
saw. Its aperture is 250 feet across, and walled in by sides 30 feet 
high. The surface is in constant, boiling turmoil, and the rising steam 
scalds the incautious. You peer into the gulf with a shudder, for it is 
awful; then, walking only a few yards, cool your perspiring face at a 
cold font, 25 feet in diameter, and look into its elaborately chased 
basin to an unknown depth. Yet near it are the Chalk Vats, bubbling 
and sputtering their mushy compound, and throwing out splotches of it 
which vary from snowy white to a bright pink. You will come and review 
all this later, but now you pass on. to Upper Geyser Basin, the seat of the 
ten largest geysers ever discovered, besides which those of Iceland are 
trifling. There is a charming grove in which to lunch, and it is within a 
stone's throw of the Castle Geyser, which begins to give vent to its pent- 
up force in muttered thunder, and then its flood shoots above the cone, at 
first in modest spurts, and then, with a rattle and a quivering of the earth, 
and the roar of a tempest, a river bounds upward like a rocket, sub- 
merging broad acres with the descent of its boiling flood. Climb to the 
top of the castle, heedless of its trembling to the surge of rampant steam 
and water. You may place your finger almost against the rising column, 
if the wind will only kindly carry the spray away. For nearly an hour 
this continues, rainbows dancing on the snowy steam, and you stay until it 
has subsided to an occasional throb within the beautiful cone, which it 
has adorned with the daintiest of bead-work. 

Half a mile away Old Faithful spouts every fifty- seven minutes, 
throwing a stream six feet in diameter to the height of 200 feet, and 
allowing it to fall in a graceful arc, which ends in a glittering shower re- 
ceived in numberless basins, porcelain-lined, and of every possible tint. 
Aeross the river is the Beehive, whose fountain flies 200 feet in the air, 
forming a crystal arch beautiful in the sunlight. The Giantess has a crater 
eighteen by fifteen feet in diameter, belching such a volume as doubles 
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the amount in Fire Hole River, here twenty feet wide and a foot deep. 
There is a dismal groan, a tremor, dense volumes of steam, a rolling and 
a clashing of unseen waves, and a deafening boom as an immense body > 
of water is hurled toward the sky, its extreme jet reaching 250 feet above 
the earth. 

The Grotto of Pearls near by is massive, but exquisitely delicate, a 
deposit which has taken the form of carven pillars supporting a roof, 
above which is a dome twenty feet high. Into this miniature temple 
there are untrodden passages which eerie feet may travel, but human feet 
never; and you may guess at the Holy of Holies within. Camp hear this 
most curious of all geysers, and see the sheets of water flash into molten 
gold, and the dripping pillars seem wrapped in flame, as the fire shines 
upon them, and imagine that it is a distinct and wild, wefird world you are 
in; that the groans which shake the earth are from spirits enchained. 
This does not require a vivid imagination. 

This Upper Geyser Basin is ten miles from. Fire Hole Basin. It 
contains eight geysers, which exceed in volume and height any outside of 
Yellowstone Park. They may be summed up thus: Giant — diameter, 7 
feet; height, 140 feet: lasts three hours. Giantess — diameter, 18 feet; 
height of extreme jet, 250 feet; lasts 20 minutes. Beehive — diameter, 2 
feet; height, 219 feet; lasts 20 minutes. Grand Geyser — diameter, 20 by 
25 feet; height, 250 feet; lasts 20 minutes. Old Faithful — diameter, 6 
feet; height, 200 feet; lasts «o minutes. Grotto — diameter, 4 feet; 
height, 60 feet; lasts 30 minutes. Castle — diameter, 5 feet; height, 50 
feet. Fan — height, 60 feet; lasts 10 to 30 minutes. These are only 
principal ones. There are scores more. 

You next go to Gibbon Falls, thirteen miles from the hotel, where, in 
a wild wood tangle, it drops 150 feet, and a little further on is a lake 
swarming with feathered game. You are soon in Gibbon Canon, 2,000 
feet on one side, from which you emerge into Elk Park. In the defile 
is heard a boom- boom-boom which never ceases, and from an orifice in 
the rocks comes steam in regular puffs like the pulsations cf a great waste- 
pipe, the drippings trickling down into the river. Monument Geyser and 
the famous Paint Pots are near. The Paint Pots are — paint pots, vivid 
and varied in hue, and ranging in diameter from one and a half feet to 
twelve. 

Norris Geyser Basin is next in order. It is the oldest basin in the 
park, the hottest, and the most dangerous for pedestrians. To the right 
is the Monmouth Geyser. When at rest you may look into its gaping 
throat and listen to its blood-chilling gurgle. But when the earth begins 
to shiver beneath you, it is time to go, for there is soon such a deluge of 
water as to make a veritable river, which flows ruthlessly to its level. Some 
of the proximal geysers are sulphurous and deposit beautiful forms in yel- 
low, and others discharge flakes of snow-like alum. Your road now 
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winds over glass — real glass of volcanic origin, and the pillars of Gibbon 
Canon consist of the same material mottled, glistening, and strangely 
wrought. 

Yellowstone Lake is twenty-five miles from Fire Hole Basin, the trail 
leading by the springs in the valley of Fire Hole River, through tall pines 
- -^^gHj| and by MaTy's Lak^, and is finally lost in the 
I thick grass fringing Yellowstone Lake itself. The 
shape of the lake is that of an extended hand, its 
altitude, 7,788 feet. It is thirty miles long and 
ten to fifteen wide, with numerous islands. Mount- 
ains rise above it, and are reproduced in it. 
Countless birds float on the surface, and trout 
are plentiful. You may stand on the shore, and, 
catching one, whisk him into one of the hot 
springs, where he will be thoroughly cooked in a 
few minutes. The surrounding shore is a won- 
derful specimen field, rich in petrifactions, as well 
as in interior precious stones, and odd semi- 
mineral formations. One stretch of five miles 
has been called Diamond Beach. It is entirely 
obsidian. 

Devil's Den, it might be thought, is an outlet 
from the infernal regions; for the stream dis- 
charged from it is strikingly sulphurous. East 
of this is Mud Volcano, which has sent its sedi- 
ment to the top of the highest trees, its grimy 
How being twelve feet at the base and divid- 
ing fifty-five feet above. Brimstone 
Mountain is three miles below. 
Here pure sulphur is shoveled up 
by the wagon load. 

An easy trail takes you next to 
the Upper Falls of the Yellowstone, 
where the rapids narrow to less 
"* than 100 feet, and the overhanging 
g]| rocks press their brows so nearly 
v- together that a bridge could easily 
be thrown across. Describe these 
falls and the lower ones; paint a 
lily. Tell how the waters form 
eddies and cascades and then fly downward 397 feet, while the grand- 
est canon of the world stretches away 1,500 feet below you. Ah ! but 
that canon. Mind cannot grasp it; words cannot fit it. It glows with a 
7 
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life of its own, and with colors of its own, or born of the sun and the 
spray. Its pinnacles and towers make man's most stupendous masonry a 
plaything, as they rise abrupt, unique, and so matchlessly high. Between 
them the river sinks, sometimes down slopes, and again by desperate 
leaps. Tower Falls and Canon are twenty miles from this charmed spot 
Specimen Mountain is forty, miles from Fire Hole Basin. It is covered 
with agate, once wood, stone snakes and fishes, with crystals and petrified 
roots, while the view from its summit is sublime. You now have an idea 
of Yellowstone National Park,— only an idea. But you wonder why peo- 
ple will cross the sea away from it to look upon what makes the grandest 
of Europe's scenery look pigmy-like and common-place. Rather let peo- 
ple cross the sea to gaze upon it. Add to all this, that nowhere else in 
America are such hunting-grounds; nowhere else such an abundance of 
finny game; nowhere else such infinite myriads of wild fowl, nor such 
delightful camping place, and more perfect weather. 

The route you have taken, with Fire Hole Basin as a center, brings 
you this near the leading attractions: — 

Falls of the Madison, six miles; Mouth of the Gibbon, ten miles; 
Foot of Madison Canon, eighteen miles; Falls and Canon of the Gibbon, 
thirteen miles; Monument Geysers, eighteen miles; Lower Geyser Basin, 
two miles; Midway Geyser Basin, five miles; Upper Geyser Basin, ten 
miles; Yellowstone Lake, twenty-five miles; Yellowstone Falls and Canon, 
thirty-five miles. 

It has been said: "See Yellowstone Park and die." Rather, see it 
and live in a fuller realization of the wonders of the great land in which it 
is, and know that such another land the sun cannot find in his lordly cir- 
cuit of the globe. 




Beaver Ri© SpafldeRailwaY 

Jflhe SaerjiG Reube 0vepIarjd. 

[HE Denver and Rio Grande Railway, one of the latest trans conti- 
nental routes, connects with the Central Pacific at Ogden and with 
the great trunk lines at Pueblo and Denver. Its branches form a vast 
network over all Colorado, reaching every mining camp and productive 
section of the State, penetrating deep canofis, and climbing the highest 
mountains, over snowy divides, through shadowy gorges, across plains and 
up fertile valleys, to and beyond the City of the Saints. A profusion of 
grand and beautiful scenery exists along its entire length. There are 
mountains of every conceivable shape and size; secluded parks containing 
long stretches of the fairest farm-land; foaming torrents and broad rivers, 
wild, dark caftons; dense thickets and mirror-like lakes nestling beneath 
the shadows of green mountain slopes. The topography constantly 
changes; now the eye rests on the wildest grandeur, where the elements 
hold uncontested sway; then the scene is mild and beautiful, with rich 
simplicity. At one time confusion; at another perfect order. Arctic 
heights this hour, summer lowlands the next. Farms are lost, only to re- 
appear beyond the forests which intervene; tiny streams become wide rivers, 
and changes are wrought as quick as thought while moving swiftly on from 
plain to city. The road opens to civilization some of the richest districts 
of both the State and the Territory. The eastern confines of Utah and the 
western limits of Colorado, the wealth of the Wasatch Range and the pro- 
lific Utah and Salt Lake Valleys, are brought into direct communication 
with the East and placed within reach of the capitalist and the settler. 

A full description of all the scenery encountered between Ogden and 
Denver would require much more space than is here allotted, and it will 
therefore be practicable to notice only a few of the attractions, and these 
briefly. The traveler from the Pacific Coast, leaving the Central Pacific 
Railway at Ogden, takes the Denver and Rio Grande for the mid-conti- 
nental journey, a trip replete with thrilling interest. Emerging from an 
amphitheater, set round with mountains, Ogden is left behind and we are 
soon traversing a narrow plain. The region is highly cultivated. Farms 
with their brown and green fields cover its length and breadth, and little 
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streams run in bright threads out of the mountain canons and across the 
meadows. On the one side are the dead waters of Salt Lake; on the 
other the sharp peaks of the Wasatch Range. And the lake itself! Al- 
ways mysterious, it appeals to the imagination of every traveler. It sleeps 
forever. No waves dance over it, no surf-roar breaks the stillness about 
it. Is it sulky ? one wonders. Does it recall the time when its waters 
covered all of Utah ? Is it jealous of the mountains about it; remember- 
ing when they were battled against? What history belongs to it; why has 
it alone remained, part of a mighty ocean, salt and lifeless ? The high 
peaks are radiant and full of life; but the lake is dull and heavy, though 
its placid waters reflect the clouds above and the peaks around it. 

Salt Lake City is so located as to command a view of the entire valley, 
both ranges of mountains, and the southern portion of the lake. The 
streets are wide, and lined on either side by long rows of shade trees. The 
business sections are well built, and the private dwellings are almost in- 
variably situated in large yards, and have trees and lawns about them. As 
it is a Mormon city, the first attractions are those which the Saints have 
created. The Mormon Temple, Tabernacle and Assembly Hall occupy 
a large square. The Tabernacle is immense in its proportions, the roof 
resembling an upturned boat, and is visible from nearly every part of the 
city. The Temple is still unfinished, but even now its massive walls of 
granite bespeak the future magnificence of the edifice. Near by is the 
Bee Hive, once the home of Brigham Young, and opposite the house of 
President Taylor. The hot springs of Salt Lake are highly medicinal, and 
the large baths are resorted to for many ailments. Within a short radius 
of the city there are numerous and varied attractions: Camp Douglass, 
the Lake, Emigration City, Bingham, Little and Big Cottonwood Canons, 
all of which are easily reached. From Ensign Peak a panoramic view of 
the surrounding country is had. One may look from it down the greater 
part of Utah's length, while near at hand, almost beneath you, lies the city 
and lake. The Camp is also a popular resort, and not only commands an 
extensive view, but affords excellent opportunities of studying garrison life. 
Bingham and Alta, on branches of the Denver and Rio Grande, are min- 
ing towns, where great activity prevails. The rides, drives and rambles are 
numerous. Every taste is catered to. For those who love grandeur, there 
are the mountains, with their narrow trails, secluded parks, wild canons and 
deep gorges; for those preferring gentler aspects, the valley, glowing with 
freshness, affords continual pleasure; for those craving the mysterious, there 
is the lake, large, silent and strange. The hotels are excellent, the climate 
unexcelled, and days may be passed delightfully in exploring and in study- 
ing the wealth of attractions. There are theaters, reading-rooms, good 
horses, perfect order, and universal cleanliness. Many of the private 
homes are palatial, and altogether the city is one of rare beauty and interest 
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Upon leaving the city, the Denver and Rio Grande passes down Salt 
Lake Valley round the "Point of Mountain" — memorable for deeds of 
vengeance by. the destroying angels; the Oquirrh Range to the west, 
the Jordan flowing northward by your side; the grand Wasatch Mount 
ains to the east, whose peaks are far up in cloud-land, beneath whose 
summits are deep, dark canons — grand views of the valley, lake, and Lake 
Utah, with Mount Nebo away beyond, the highest mountain in the Terri- 
tory. 

Utah Valley has several beautiful settlements, Lehi, American Fork, 
Provo, and Springville, surrounded by a wealth of fruit trees. The streets* 
of each present the same characteristics, streams of living water and 
rows of trees, as Salt Lake City. Here one can pass days and weeks 
among the mountain streams, canons, parks, or upon the bright waters of 
the lake. 

Still pressing eastward, the road enters Spanish Fork Canon, with its 
variegated foliage, soft contours, charming contrasts and whispering waters. 
Through the Red Narrows it advances on a heavy upward grade until 
Soldier Summit is attained, and the descent is begun into Price River 
Canon, It was down this cation and past Castle Gate that Albert Sydney 
Johnson marched his army home from Utah. For miles now the route 
chosen by the General is closely followed. The river is never lost sight 
of. The cliffs which hem us in are filled with curious forms. Now there 
is seen a mighty castle, with moats and towers, loopholes and wall; now a 
gigantic head appears. At times side canons, smaller than the one we are 
in, lead to verdant heights beyond, where game of every variety abounds. 
We are penetrating the heart of the Wasatch Mountains, and, swiftly glid- 
ing down the steep incline, we reach the eastern entrance to the canon, 
where stands Castle Gate guarding the pass through which the railway 
runs. 

Castle Gate is similar in many respects to the gateway in the Garden of 
the Gods. The two huge pillars, or ledges of rock composing it, are off- 
shoots of the cliffs behind. They are of different heights, one measuring 
500, and the other 450 feet, from top to base. They are richly dyed with 
red, and the firs and pines growing about them render this coloring more 
noticeable and beautiful. Between the two sharp promontories, which are 
separated only by a narrow space, the river and the railway both run, 
one pressing closely against the other. The stream leaps over a rocky 
bed, and its banks are lined with tangled brush. 

The space of over one hundred miles intervening between the Green 

* and Grand Rivers, resembles a billowy desert, while the most uninteresting 

section of the route is far from dreary or monotonous. Close by on the 

north are the richly colored Book Cliffs, while away to the southward the 

snowy groups of the Sierra la Sal and San Rafael glisten in the distance. 
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Crossing this stretch of country, the traveler enters the fertile Grand River 
Valley and arrives at Grand Junction. Ascending the Lower Gunnison 
Canon, which is everywhere interesting, Delta is passed, and from here the 
Uncompahgre Valley, its river, and the distant, picturesque peaks of the 
San Juan are in full view. Beyond Montrose the railway surmounts Cedar 
Divide, passes Cimarron, and evidences quickly begin to appear of the 
uninterrupted pageant of natural splendors. which is to follow. Towering 
walls of rock sentinel the road on either hand. The cliffs grow higher and 
steeper, the vegetation is less abundant, and suddenly the sunlight is cut 
off by broken summits, and the Black Canon of the Gunnison holds us 
fast in its embrace. This gorge is grand, deep and thrilling, and, although 
the walls are dark-hued enough to give the place its name, still they are of 
red sandstone in many places, and from their crevices and on their tops, 
shrubs, cedars, pinons and pine grow in rich abundance. At the junction 
of the Gunnison and the Cimarron a high bridge spans the sea-green river, 
from which the beauties of the canon are seen at their best. The sun- 
light never reaches the base of the dark red walls. Huge bowlders lie 
scattered about; fitful winds sweep down the deep clefts; Nature has cre- 
ated everything on a grand scale; detail is supplanted by magnificence, and 
the place is one appealing to our deepest feelings. Here a waterfall starts 
from a dizzy height, goes foaming over lower terraces, and, tossed by the 
winds, reaches the river in fine white spray; there another cataract leaps 
clear of the walls, and is dashed into a million crystal drops upon the rocks 
beside us. In the cliffs are smaller streams, which trickle down and are 
lost in the depths below. At certain points the canon is narrow and full 
of sharp curves, but again has long, wide stretches, which enable one to 
study the steep crags that tower heavenward three or four thousand feet. 
Currecanti Needle, the most abrupt and isolated of these pinnacles, has 
all the grace and symmetry of a Cleopatra obelisk. It is red-hued from 
point to base, and stands like a grim sentinel, watchful of the canon's soli- 
tudes. 

Emerging from the canon, the thriving city of Gunnison is reached, be- 
yond which the railway traverses the green meadows of the Tomichi, and 
begins to scale the heights of Marshall Pass, that wonderful pathway over 
the Continental Divide. The grades at first are only moderately steep. 
Soon, however, the hills merge into mountains, and press more closely to- 
gether. Looking up toward the distant summit, there are seen many nar- 
row rims of earth which mark the onward course of the road. Now the 
ascent begins in earnest. Two sturdy engines toil and pant, the curves 
are sharp and frequent, banks of snow surround us, and tangled masses of 
half-dead forests, with fallen trees and others bent by the fierce winds, are 
on every side. In an hour's time we are at the summit, 10,858 feet above 
the sea. Looking forward over the way we are to go, Mount Ouray stands, 
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bare, solitary and high above its mates. Around it lies a sea of granite 
billows, tumbled wildly together, and holding within their giant embrace 
green valleys and silvery streams. Away in the distance rise the long- 
continued heights of the Sangre de Cristo Range, white with everlasting 
snows on their crests, but lower down covered with dark forests. At their 
base is the great San Luis Park, sloping away into an unseen distance. 
Turning to the westward, whence we have come, the scene changes. The 
view embraces less formidable heights, and is more soft, subdued and 
beautiful. At our feet, and doubling back and forth down the mountain 
side, are the loops of the road leading to the valley. It disappears within 
the forests, anon creeps out again far down the narrow vale. There runs 
a sparkling mountain brook over rocky bed in sylvan shade, and beyond, 
hazy, obscured in the distance, is the plateau on which Gunnison City 
stands. We are above all neighboring peaks, and the country like a map 
lies before us, with its every beauty shown. The eye is untrammeled, 
mountains upon mountains, rivers, valleys and green forests everywhere. 
The descent begins, and the road winds around projecting cliffs, on the 
verge of vast precipices, treads dark recesses where patches of light fall 
through leafy canopies upon the green slopes, follows the windings of 
Poncho Creek, and later courses through cultivated meadows dotted with 
hay-stacks and small farm houses. As the train rolls swiftly on, a back- 
ward glance gives the traveler a comprehensive idea of the vast heights 
overcome in the passage. 

At Salida a branch of the railway bears northward to Leadville, to 
Fremont Pass and the Mount of the Holy Cross, while the main line fol- 
lows down the Arkansas River, through scenes of great beauty, with the 
royal serrated summits pf the Sangre de Cristo ever near at hand on the 
right. Just east of Parkdale we enter the Grand Cation of the Arkansas, 
the narrowest portion of which is known as the Royal Gorge. When first 
examined it seemed impossible that a railway could ever be constructed 
through this stupendous canon to Leadville and the West. There was 
scarcely room for the river alone, and granite ledges blocked the path with 
their mighty bulk. In time, however, these obstructions were blasted 
away, a road-bed closely following the contour of the cliffs was made, and 
to-day the canon is a well-used thoroughfare. But its grandeur still re- 
mains. After entering its depths, the train moves slowly along the side of 
the Arkansas, and round projecting shoulders of dark-hued granite, deeper 
and deeper into the heart of the range. The crested crags grow higher, 
the river foams and roars along its rocky bed; and anon the way becomes 
a mere fissure through the heights. Far above the road the sky forms a 
deep, blue arch of light; but in the gorge all is dark and solemn, where 
the sun's rays have never penetrated. The place is a measureless gulf of 
air with solid walls on either side. Here the granite cliffs are a thousand 
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feet high, smooth and unbroken by tree or shrub; and there a pinnacle 
soars skyward for thrice that distance. No flowers grow, an(i the birds 
care not to penetrate the solitudes. The swift-flowing river breaks the 
awful stillness with its constant roar. Soon the cleft becomes still more 
narrow, the treeless cliffs higher, the river closer confined, and where a 
long iron bridge hangs suspended from the smooth walls, the grandest por- 
tion of the canon is reached./' Man becomes dwarfed and speechless in 
the sublime scene, and Nature exhibits the power she possesses. The 
crags rear their heads menacingly, and the place is like the entrance to 
some infernal region. 

Escaping from the gorge, we pass Caiion City, and soon arrive at 
Pueblo, where the southern divisions of the Denver and Rio Grande di- 
verge for Wagon Wheel Gap, Santa Fe and Silverton, and the sublime 
scenery of southern Colorado and New Mexico. Turning northward, an 
interesting run of forty-five miles brings us to the famous Colorado 
Springs, from which place a short branch extends westward to Manitou, 
located at the very base of Pike's Peak, and shut in on three sides by the 
foot-hills, which hide it from view until a sudden turn exposes its hotels, 
cottages and green surroundings. Known as the Saratoga of the West, on 
account of the medicinal springs which it possesses, Manitou in reality is 
far superior in attractiveness to its namesake. It lies within easy reach of 
scenic grandeurs, and the different rides and rambles are full of pleasurable 
surprises and rare delights. A narrow trail leads to the; summit of Pike's 
Peak, up a mountain stream, affording extended views, through clefts 
in the range, of the sunny plains beyond. From the snow-covered top of 
this grand peak, Colorado is spreacj out at the observer's feet in all its har- 
monious confusion. Mountains, plains, parks, rivers and lakes meet the 
eye at every turn, and the sight can never be forgotten. Another pathway, 
the Ute Pass, extends to Manitou Park, where a mountain-hemmed valley, 
watered by a winding stream, reposes in the midst of balsamic forests. 
Near by is Williams Canon, a red-rock gorge worn by the waters long ago, 
and containing in one side of its high walls the mysterious Cave of the 
Winds. The hundred or more chambers of this cave are filled with sta- 
lactites and stalagmites which glisten in the light of the torches held by 
explorers. Not far away is the Garden of the Gods. It is filled with vari- 
ous colored rocks, and at its entrance stand two immense ledges of red 
sandstone, resembling the prows of two huge ships. In South Cheyenne 
Caiion is a beautiful waterfall, which leaps into a granite basin, after being 
broken seven times by projecting terraces of the cliffs; and other cataracts 
may be found in Ute Pass, on the Fontaine-qui-Bouille, and in Queen's 
Canon. In summer, Manitou's hotels are filled to overflowing with tour- 
ists, who never seem to weary in visiting the varied attractions. Glen 
Eyrie, Austin's Glen, Rainbow Falls, the Iron Springs and Blair Athol are 
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frequented by thousands who admire their picturesque beauty. The at- 
mosphere of Manitou is delightfully cool; there is an abundance of shade, 
and good roads everywhere. * 

From Colorado Springs to Denver the railway follows the Front Range 
of the Rocky Mountains, where the wonders of nature are exchanged for 
the worfders of that remarkable city; where we say good-bye to a road 
full of interest and pleasurable recollections. 

TSB BM&LNgTO«N ROUTE. 

[HE Burlington Route from Burlington to Denver, which passes 
through the heart of the continent, is rightly known as the " Scenic 
Route" of the country. Starting from Burlington the majestic Mis- 
sissippi is crossed on a bridge which, with its approaches, is over a 
mile in length, and is a masterpiece of engineering skill and taste. From 
the bridge a magnificent view is obtained of the river and its green, dot- 
like islands, and of the beautiful city, rising street above street, in a grand 
semicircular amphitheater of hills. The scenery all around the city is 
romantic in the highest degree. The view from North Hill is a glorious 
vista of river and island, woodland, field, meadow and rolling hills. Just 
below the city is Cascade Falls, a dainty little miniature of Minnehaha. 

Twenty-eight miles west of Burlington is Mt. Pleasant, the " Athens 
of Iowa," famous for its colleges and schools, and where is found in great 
abundance a rarely beautiful stone, the star coral, that takes the polish of 
marble with all the exquisite markings of coral. Forty-seven miles further 
west is Ottumwa, one of the most important cities in Iowa, situated on 
the Des Moines River, whose rapids furnish water power enough to run 
a thousand mills and factories. Ottumwa is surrounded by extensive coal 
fields, immense bodies of valuable timber, and superior farming lands. 

On through an ever-varying, beautiful succession of flourishing young 
towns and cities, like Albia, Chariton, Creston, Villisca, Red Oak, Hast- 
ings, Glenwood; through a grand, far-stretching fairyland of gently rolling 
prairie and wild wood, rivers, lakes and brooklets; through fertile grain 
fields and clustering orchards, and Pacific Junction is reached. From 
here the main line of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Road goes west 
by way of Plattsmouth, where the Missouri River is crossed, on one of 
the grandest bridges that ever spanned that turbid flood. Nineteen miles 
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up the river from Pacific Junction, 294 miles west of Burlington, and 501 
west of Chicago, the train enters the immense and stately Union Depot in 
the suburbs of Council Bluffs. The site of this city until 1846 was a 
Pottawattamie Indian Reservation. It now has a*population of over 20,- 
000, and is a city of many handsome public and private buildings. 

Leaving the Union Depot at Council Bluffs, the train speeds across a 
magnificent iron bridge that spans the swift-rolling, muddy Missouri, and 
in a few minutes lands its living cargo in the depot at Omaha. There are 
four cities in the United States that claim, with reason, the title of " Magic 
Cities." They are Chicago, Illinois; Denver and Leadville, Colorado; and 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

The present site of Omaha was entered as a homestead or pre-emp- 
tion claim in 1853, by William D. Brown, who had for two or three years 
been ferrying the California gold-hunters across the river at this point. 
Omaha was founded in 1854. Up to that time it had simply been known 
as the Lone Tree Ferry. To-day a handsomely built city of 60,000 
inhabitants crowns the valley and bluffs. The situation of the city is 
strikingly picturesque, and beautiful in detail. There are five public 
libraries, twenty-eight churches, elegant opera houses and hotels, a Gov- 
ernment building that cost $350,000, fourteen English papers, five <5f 
them daily, one Danish, one Bohemian and ^\q. German papers. 

Leaving the immense Union Depot, swarming day and night with 
emigrants, home-seekers, from every land and nation, the westward traveler 
by the great Burlington Route, finds himself whirling along the margin of 
the Big Muddy over the splendidly equipped and ballasted track of the 
Burlington and Missouri River Road. Sixteen miles of flying river, 
meadow and far-stretching grain field on one side and romantic bluffs and 
hills on the other, puts the train at Oreapolis. Here the Omaha line joins 
the main Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Line, which crosses the Mis- 
souri River at Plattsmouth, the landing point of Lewis and Clark's 
romantic exploring expedition eighty years ago. At Oreapolis the beaut i. 
ful Platte River is crossed, and a two-hours' run through an enchanting 
succession of waving fields of grain, groves of elms and cottonwoods, 
brings into view the spires and towers of Lincoln, the capital of the State, 
a beautiful and prosperous city of 1 5,000 inhabitants. It is in the center of 
the rich and fertile South Platte country, as it is called. Here, too, are 
found salt basins, where salt-making is carried on. There are many hand- 
some buildings here, among them the State Capitol, the State University, 
* Agricultural College and the Nebraska Hospital for the insane. 

Divisions of the Burlington and Missouri River Road lead from here 
to Columbus and Central City on the Union Pacific and the Platte River, 
and to Nebraska City, Nemaha and Atchison on the Missouri. Ninety- 
seven miles further, along the divide between the Platte and Republican 
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Rivers, through a land of wheat and corn fields, orchards and rich pastures, 
everywhere watered by pure streams, beautified by groves of willows, 
elms, maples and cottonwoods, and dotted with thriving young towns, like 
Crete, Exeter, Fairmorft, Grafton and Harvard, bring the pilgrim to 
Hastings, where one arm of the Burlington and Missouri Road reaches 
out to Kearney on the Union Pacific and Platte River, and the other to 
Red Cloud on the Republican. Red Cloud takes its name from the 
famous Sioux chief who was born here. It is a flourishing little town, of 
about 1,200 people. From Red Cloud west, the route for over 200 miles 
follows the windings of the great Republican Valley, than which the 
world contains no more fertile and beautiful body of agricultural and 
pastoral lands. All the most nutritious grasses grow wild in rank luxuri- 
ance, and there are many acres yet untaken and open to all the world. In 
the vast and unclaimed pastures tens of thousands of cattle and sheep 
find rich abundance all the year round without expense to their owners. 

The Republican Valley was historic ground generations before the 
first white settler ever planted his feet upon the eastern shores of the 
United States. In 154-1, seventy-nine years before the landing of the 
pilgrims on Plymouth Rock, Coronado, the lieutenant of Cortez, set out 
from Mexico with 800 cavalry to subdue the seven cities of Cibola, that 
rumor said lay far to the north and were very rich. Some mythical per- 
sonage appeared to him, somewhere near Santa Fe\ with stories of fabu- 
lous wealth of a land far northeast Inflamed with avarice and ambition, 
he pushed his way into the Republican Valley, leaving perpetual remem- 
brances of his march in the names of rivers and places along the route: 
Los Animas, Los Cruces, Espiritu Santo, San Jose, San Joaquin and 
many others. Near Riverton, on the Burlington and Missouri River 
Road, west of Red Cloud, remains of ancient Spanish saddles, stirrups 
and portions of armor have been found. Here Coronado heard of a 
great river to the north, and discovered the Platte. He was still told of 
a greater river to the eastward. He started to find it, but was driven 
back by the Indians, and without seeing it he named it the River of the 
Holy Ghost It was of course the Missouri. Coronado returned to 
Mexico, reorganized his forces and set out again to occupy and hold this 
magnificent garden-like region, but was defeated and killed by the natives 
before he accomplished his great design. 

Thirteen miles west. of Red Cloud is Riverton, in the center of the 
Nebraska Geyser System, a continuation of the great Yellowstone Park 
geyser bed. The geysers in Nebraska have long been extinct, but the 
strange looking cones and chimneys, craters and scape pipes still remain 
as perfect as in the far-back period when they spouted and sputtered as 
though Beelzebub was making soup of sinners at their deep-down furnace 
fires. Near Republican City, twenty-eight miles further west, amid a wild 
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tangle of geysers and curious cliffs, are found the remains of -countless 
mastodons, mammoths and other extinct races of animals; among them a 
wooly elephant with long, curling tusks like those of a gigantic boar, the 
bones showing that the monster must have been nearly twenty feet in 
height. The whole region abounds with those strange relics of monsters 
that browsed, when the world was young, amid sky-sweeping groves of 
SequoiaSy of which the big trees of California are degenerate descendants. 
At Arapahoe, thirty-nine miles on toward Sunset, is one of the most 
remarkable deposits of silicates in the world, left by the geysers of long 
ago. 

Culbertson, fifty-one miles onward, is in the center of an almost 
boundless cattle range, where stock by hundreds of thousands of head 
can be raised at comparatively little expense, grass all the year, abundant 
water, mild climate, and even salt springs for salting, leaving nothing to 
be desired. Thousands of square miles are open to any and every comer 
with his herd of cattle or drove of sheep. Eight miles west of Culbert- 
son is Massacre Canon, where, about ten years ago, the Sioux surprised 
and slaughtered a large number of Pawnees.. Skulls and bones of the 
victims are still to be seen strewn in the wild gulch. Shortly after crossing 
the Colorado line near Collinsville is the scene of the bloody battle of 
Arickaree Fork, between the Indians and United States troops. On 
through a region, which the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Road has 
just opened up to civilization and improvement; through far-reaching vistas 
of pasture lands, and here and there a dreary stretch of alkali and sage 
brush; through a region of great possibilities, where everything as yet is 
new and crude; on across numerous little tributaries of the Republican 
and the Platte, "arroyos," as they call them here, foaming torrents in the 
rainy season, dry beds of sand at other times, but always yielding water to 
any one who will dig a few feet for it; on till at last the grand Rocky 
Mountains loom into view, and the locomotive rushes into the Queen City 
of the Rockies, Denver, a municipal miracle; an infant in years, a giant in 
development — unheard of, unknown even as a wild, frontier camping- 
place for scouts and prospectors, until the Pike's Peak gold craze of 
1858-59 — to-day one of the most prosperous, beautiful and famous cities 
of the New World. Standing on a beautiful high plateau, 5,244 feet 
above the level of the sea, and 16 miles from the foot-hills, which, in 
the pure transparent Colorado atmosphere, seem hardly a half-hours' walk 
away, the site of the city could not be more charming. It commands a 
view of the cloud-capped Rocky Mountains for 300 miles. Seventy miles 
northwest, in plain sight, is Long's Peak, 14,271 feet, or two and three- 
quarters miles high. Far away to the southward is Pike's Peak, 14,147 
feet high, and all the space between is cleft by mighty peaks, many of 
them glistening beneath their crowns of everlasting ice and snow. In the 
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midst, the very heart of these sublime scenes, Denver sits enthroned, 
beauteous queen of a surpassing lovely realm. 

Such is a trip over the Burlington Route from Burlington to the 
Rockies. Returning eastward from Denver, it has a line running the 
whole length of the fertile Republican Valley by way of Red Cloud, 
Atchison and Kansas City, to St. Louis, while the main line stretches, 
eastward from Bulington to Chicago. 
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f ALIFORNIA cannot boast of as many lakes as Wisconsin. Yet of 
those it does possess some may be considered more attractive, and 
are surrounded by scenery more magnificent and grand than any 
other bodies of fresh water upon the globe. It has been said by 
persons well qualified to judge that 

With its drives from the summit, Truckee and Carson City, is the most 
charming, and is surrounded by scenery more diversified, attaining to the 
dignity of grandeur, than any other. Situated 6,215 ^ eet above the sea 
level, 25 miles long, and nearly 15 broad, it affords many exquisite points 
of observation. Its depth is nearly 2,000 feet, its waters so pure that a 
piece of polished metal of the size of a silver dollar can be easily seen 
at the depth of 100 feet, and owing to its altitude is generally radiant 
under a sky of surprising purity. There are excellent hotels, steam, sail, 
and row-boats, while the Tahoe trout are known the whole world over. 
Tallac, Emerald Bay, Cave Rocks, Glenbrook, Hot Springs, Rowlands, 
Crystal Bay, and Cornelian Bay are among the places of interest. While 
Rubican Mountains, Monument Mountains, Tahoe Range — whose prom- 
inent peaks are Job's and Genoa — are in sight and must command the 
admiration of all. 

Webbei? lia^e. 

At an altitude of 6,925 feet above the ocean, surrounded by beau- 
tiful, well-wooded hills, and nearly round, is Webber Lake. Its waters 
are very clear, and abound with trout that are large and delicious. Three- 
quarters of a mile back from the shore are Webber Lake Falls, 105 feet 
high. On the southeast is a fine peak, called White Rock Peak, nearly 
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2,500 feet high. At its base is the lovely little lake called White Rock 
Lake. On the south is Meadow Lake Pass, with mountains either side 
3,000 feet higher than the lake, while only one mile away is the beautiful 
Lake of the Woods. Few lakes in the world are so delightfully sit- 
uated, and few places visited by man more charming. The hotel is 
situated close tp the beach and is a very interesting place to tarry. 

Independence Lia^e, 

Sixteen miles from Truckee, is a perfect gem of beauty, two and a half 
miles long, and in some places bottomless so far as is known; its shores 
are bold and rocky in some parts. The fishing is fine. A good hotel on 
its shores is kept open the year round. 

Sennet Liaise. 

This beautiful body of water, three miles long and one and a half 
wide, is situated about three miles from Truckee, on the Central Pacific 
Railroad. It is a favorite place fop tourists, and in the summer numerous 
parties remain camped near its shores, enjoying the fine fishing and hunt- 
ing. Large quantities of grouse and quail are captured annually. Near 
this lake, early in the winter of 1846, Mr. George Donner, his family, and 
some other friends, while making their way toward California, were snow- 
bound, and nearly all perished. The lake is named in commemoration 
of this sad event. 

Blue Liases. 

Situated twelve miles from Lakeport, in Lake County, are the most 
delightful of all the resorts in the interior of the State — charming scenery, 
grand mountains, delightful climate, superior hotel accommodations, ex- 
cellent fishing, and plenty of game, make up the round of requisites for 
the tourist and sportsman. Surrounded by high mountains, their waters 
are like mirrors, giving back the crimson sky and green-crested mountains. 

(Heap Liaise 

Is in Lake County. It is an irregular sheet of water, between twenty-five 
and thirty miles in length, and in some places from ten to twelve miles in 
width. One of its peculiarities is that its depth is only about forty feet — 
although there is one place (if no more) where the bottom was not found 
at one hundred feet. It is nearly surrounded by mountains and hills, 
and the lower part of the lake is picturesquely dotted with islands, all of 
which are beautifully wooded. There are a number of pretty towns lying 
upon and adjacent to Clear Lake, among which is Lakeport, Upper Lake, 
Lower Lake, Sulphur Bank or East Lake. Captain and Mrs. R. S. Floyd 
have a beautiful chateau upon the lake, called " Kono Tayee," occupying 
one of the prettiest spots imaginable, nine miles (by water) from Lake- 
port, and a little over five miles from Sulphur Bank. It is directly oppo- 
site Konockti (or Uncle Sam) Mountain and Soda Bay. 
8 



T^e Calaveras (Speve 0F Big T^ees. 

lQZ&> — 

[HE Calaveras Grove of Big Trees was discovered by white men in 

the spring of 1852, and is situated in Calaveras County, about six- 
teen miles from Murphy's Camp. Owing to its accessibility and the 
great number of large trees, it is more generally known than any of 
the groves. In addition to these facts, it has the advantage of a good 
hotel, kept by the owner of the grove, where every necessary comfort can 
be had by the tourist and traveler. We present below the names and 
dimensions of the principal trees in this group, feeling conscious, however, 
that these figures cannot impress the reader, as standing before them 
would: — 

"U. S. Grant," "W. T. Sherman," "J. B. McPherson," ^ Phil. 
Kearny," "John F. Reynolds," " Commodore Vanderbilt," " Pride of the 
Forest," " Eagle," 23 feet in diameter, 300 feet high; " Phil. Sheridan," 
300 feet high; "Miners' Cabin," which was blown down in i860, is 319 
feet long and 21^ feet in diameter; " Three Graces," " Andrew Johnson," 
" Florence Nightingale," " Bay State," " William C. Bryant," " Wm. H. 
Seward," " Pioneers' Cabin," " Pluto's Chimney Quartette," four beauti- 
ful young trees, over 200 feet high; " America," " California," " Broder- 
ick," " Henry Ward Beecher," 280 feet high, i^eet in diameter; " Fallen 
Monarch," which has the appearance of having been down for centuries, 
is still 18 feet in diameter, though all the bark and much of the wood is 
gone; when it fell, it must have been over 300 feet long and 25 to 30 feet 
in diameter; " Abraham Lincoln," 18 feet in diameter, 320 feet tall; " Elihu 
Burritt," " Uncle Sam," " Alta California,'* " Union," " General Wads- 
worth," " Gen. E. D. Baker," « Gen. Geo. C. Meade," " The Mother of 
the Forest;" this tree is 327 feet tall and, without the bark, 78 feet in 
circumference; " The Twins," and a nameless tree over 300 feet high; 
"General Sutter," 280 feet high; "Salem Witch," " Longfellow," " Prof. 
Asa Gray," "Dr. John Forrey," "The Trinity," three trees growing from 
one trunk; another group named "Starr King," "Richard Cobden," 
" John Bright;" " Starr King" is the highest tree in the grove, standing 366 
feet; " Daniel O'Connell," " Edward Everett," " James* King of William," 
"Keystone State," "Sir John Franklin," "Dr. Kane;" these last two 
were named by Lady Franklin in 1862; " Century," " Lafayette," "John 
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Le Conte," " Hercules;" this was the largest standing tree in the grove, 
until 1862, when it fell. It is 325 feet long, and 97 feet in circumference; 
" Sequoia Queen," and her " Maids of Honor," " Sir Joseph Hooker," 
" John Lindley, ,, " Humboldt," " Mother and Son," " General Scott," 
325 feet high; " Old Maid," which fell, in 1865, toward the "Old Bach- 
elor;" the " Old Bachelor" still lives; " Kentucky," " The Siamese Twins," 
" Daniel Webster," " Granite State;" all these last 
have an average diameter of 20 feet, and are over 
300 feet high; " The Old Republican/' L * Henry 
Clay," " Andrew Jackson," " Vermont," u Empire 
State," "Old Dominion," the former 94 feet in 
circumference; the latter was thrown down in 
1882; "George Washington," "Uncle Toms 
Cabin;" near the carriage road stands the "Two 
Sentinels," and " Old Dowd;" one of the Sen 
tinels measures 315 feet in height. 

We have thus enumerated all 
of the first and second class trees. 
There are scores of others from 
6 to 60 feet in circumference, 
and from 50 to 200 feet in 
height. Beside the Calaveras 
Big Tree Grove, there are sev- 
eral others in the State, named 
as follows, beginning at the 
north : Calaveras, Stanislaus, 
Crane Flat, Mariposa, Fresno, 
King's and Kaweah Rivers, 
North Fork Tule River, South 
Fork Tule River. Besides these 
groves of Seguoia, there are 
groves of giant redwoods up 
and down the coast. It is 
a very pleasant trip from San Francisco to the Yosemite Valley via Cala- 
veras Grove of Trees, and one never to be forgotten. 




THE SENTINEL. 
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CalifePFjia,. JaRuaFv, 1848. 

f APTAIN SUTTER'S account of finding gold, which is considered 
reliable: "During the winter of 1847-48, I was erecting a saw-mill 
for producing lumber, on the South Fork of the American River, a 
feeder of the Sacramento. Mr. James W. Marshall had the contract 
for its building, and, in the course of his operations, had occasion to 
admit the river water into the tail-race, for the purpose of widening and 
deepening it by the strength of the current. In doing this, a considerable 
quantity of mud, sand and gravel was carried along with the stream, and 
deposited in a heap at the foot of the tail-race. Marshall, when one day 
examining the state of his works, noticed a few glistening particles lying 
near the edge of the heap. His curiosity being aroused, he gathered 
some of the sparkling objects, and at once became satisfied of their 
nature and the value of his discovery. All trembling with excitement, he 
hurried to me and told his story. I at first thought it was a fiction, and 
Marshall a mad fool. Indeed, for a while I kept a sharp eye upon my 
loaded rifle. However, my doubts were all dispelled by Marshall throw- 
ing upon our table an ounce or so of the shining dust. We agreed to 
keep the matter secret, and quietly share the golden harvest between us; 
but our actions created suspicion in the mind of a Mormon, who followed 
us and soon found gold for himself, and very soon thereafter the fact 
became known to the whole world." 



flnteng tehe %st\Y M@urjfeaipjS ^ Sieppa Nevada Ranges 

Mt. Whitney, 14*987, Mt. Shasta, 14,442, Mt. Tyndall, 14,386, 

Mt. King, 14,000, Mt. Dana, 13,227, Mt. Brewer, 13,886, 

Mt. Silliman, 11,623, Mt. Hoffman, 10,872, Kaweah Peak, 14,000, 

Mt. Gardner, Mt. Kearsage, Mt. Humphreys, Mt. Goddard, Red Slate Peak, Castle 
Peak, Downieville Peak. These latter are supposed to be in excess of 10,000 
feet elevation. 
Mt. Lyell, 13,217, Mt. Ritter, 13,000, Mt. Downey, 5,675, 

Mt. Wilson, 7,000, Mt. Ripley, 7,500, Mt. San Gregorie, 7,500, 

Mt. Starr King, 5,600, Mt. Tehachepi, 8,000, Table Mountain, 6,500, 

Sierra Buttes, 8,300, Mt. San Jacinto, 5,500, Mt. Cuyamaca, about 5,500. 

ELEVATION OF PRINCIPAL MOUNTAIN PEAKS IN THE COLORADO PORTION OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 



Mount Blanca, 14,464, 
Gray's Peak, 14,441, 
Uncompahgre, 14,419, 
Harvard, I4,375» 
Rosalie, 14,340, 
I r wins, I4,33°> 



Fremont's Peak, 13,750 
Cloud, 13,000. 



Evans, 14,321, 
Massive, 14,298, 
Longs, 14,271, 
Antero, 14,245, 
Princeton, 14,196, 

IN WYOMING. 

Snow's, 13,57°, 

UTAH AND IDAHO. 



Grand Teton, Idaho, 13,691, 

MONTANA. 

Sphinx, 10,880, Blackmore, 10,134, 

Emigrant, 10,629, Electric Peak, 10,992. 

ALASKA AND OREGON. 

Mt. St. Elias, Alaska, 19,500, 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

Mt. Baker, 10,000, 



Mt. Ranier, 14,444, 



Yale, 14,187, 
Pike's, 14,147, 
Arapahoe, 13,520, 
James, 13,283, 
Auderbon, 13,173, 



Gilbert's, 13,250, 

Nebo, Utah, over 12,000. 
D'Elano, 10,200. 

Mt. Hood, Oregon, 11,000. 
Mt. St. Helens, 9,200. 



§©ufth faQifiQ G©aS6 RailwaY 

-^-^^-^ 

;ROM San Francisco, through Alameda — with a branch to Oakland — 
f t \ on through Santa Clara, San Jose, Los Gatos, Wrights, and Felton, 
to Santa Cruz, is the shortest line to the latter city from San Fran- 
cisco, and affords, in addition to the diversified and attractive scen- 
ery along the easterly shore of the bay, the beauties of Santa Clara Val- 
ley, all the loveliness and grandeur of the Santa Cruz Mountains, and the 
glistening sea beyond. After crossing the bay you board a fully equipped 
and comfortable train that hurries you over the long wharf. You wonder 
at the distance the depot is located from, the shore. Soon you are at the 
baths, ^here a gay throng are industriously striving to enjoy themselves, 
under the sheltering trees, upon the wide verandas, or splashing about in 
the tank or open bay. On through miles of tree-covered town, whose 
houses, now within neighborly distance of each other, are fast dissipating 
the attractiveness of the live-oak groves. To the right hand, the bay; 
San Francisco, upon its hillsides, beyond ; to the left, Mills' Seminary, up 
among the foot-hills; then San Leandro, San Lorenzo, Mt. Eden; further 
off toward the hills, Haywards, Niles, Centerville and Ex-Mission San 
Jose — orchards, gardens, great fields of grass, grain and vegetables all 
about you to Newark, where is located the car-shops and other necessary 
buildings for the repair and care of the company's rolling stock — through 
the old Spanish settlement of Alviso, across the tide lands, and upper end 
of Santa Clara Valley, a succession of pleasant surprises, until you stop 
at Santa Clara, which boasts of superior educational institutions; also one 
of the eighteen places at which the early fathers established a mission. 
Santa Clara, like San Jose, its neighbor, is surrounded by some of the 
most desirable agricultural and vine lands in the State, and it is an estab- 
lished fact that, owing to accessibility to market, equability of climate and 
other conveniences, they are more remunerative than those of any other 
section. 

Santa Clara and San Jose are not only connected by rail, but enjoy 
the luxuries of a drive, known as the Alameda, that is unequaled upon the 
coast. The grand old trees that border this double thoroughfare were 
planted by the missionaries early in the century, and have survived them 
and still look vigorous. 
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San Jose, the largest, most important, and by far the handsomest 
inland town in this part of California, may justly be proud of its advan- 
tages. Its excellent churches, schools, elegant residences, pretentious pub- 
lic buildings, business houses and suburban attractions, are highly appre- 
ciated by all. Around San Jose are lovely drives, such as to Alum Rock, 
Mt. Hamilton, Saratoga, Congress Springs, New Almaden and Los Gatos. 

From San Jose the South Pacific Coast Railroad turns to the west, 
runs for nine miles among orchards of apples, pears, plums,^prunes, 
cherries, apricots and great vineyards, to Los Gatos, at the mouth of the 
canon, up which the busy train puffs and hastens on to the beautiful and 
cool sheltering forests of pine and stately redwood. " Wrights" is situated 
at the northerly end of one of the two remarkable tunnels through the 
crown of the Santa Cruz Mountains, each nearly one and a half miles 
long. Over the first you stand upon a magnificent ridge, and may look 
backward down to Wrights and follow the course of the Los Gatos down 
to the Santa Clara Valley; westward you have spread out picturesque val- 
leys, forests and gorges down to the Bay of Monterey, as lovely a sight as 
one could wish. All through those clumps of redwood, pine, maple, 
laurel, bay and madrone, course smiling streams, overhung with ferns and 
trailing vines; great rocks clothed with moss; dark valleys richly overgrown 
with brake and wild herbs, from out which modestly peer spring flowers. 
Everywhere the quiet of mountain, and joyous brightness of radiant Val- 
ley, appear with a sky intensely blue and deliciously tender. 

Down the westerly slope of the mountains we whirl to Felton, near 
which is the grove of mammoth redwoods, a famous camping place, where 
the San Lorenzo winds among rocky ledges and shady banks, or out across 
smiling valleys, where gay plumaged warblers join their joyous song with 
the constant murmur of the stream. The solitude of forest may be here 
enjoyed alone, or, at the shriek of whistle, blast of bugle or more musical 
peal of bell, a troop of youthful pleasure-seekers would storm your secret 
hiding-place, ready to raid your provisions, join in a fishing or hunting 
excursion, or make night a season of gaiety, elsewhere unknown. 

At Felton the South Pacific Coast Railroad has a branch line run- 
ning up Boulder Creek, now open to the jniblic nearly ten miles — a 
charming ride, every mile a marvel of beautiful scenery, and destined to 
become a famous resort. After passing the Big Tree Grove, we glide 
along beside the San Lorenzo, high up the mountain side, past the Powder 
Mills, on to the more open valley where, spread out upon hill and vale, is 
Santa Cruz. 



M3B &IGR ©BiBRMTOf^?. 

JN 1873 Mr. James Lick, one of the wealthiest citizens of San Fran- 
cisco, determined upon disposing of his entire fortune among various 
societies, establishing public baths, erecting monuments, and the con- 
struction and maintenance of an observatory. To this last he ded- 
icated $700^000, — a sum sufficient to erect and equip the most complete 
establishment for this purpose in the world. After careful inquiry, great 
research, and the proper attention to necessary requisites, Mount Hamil- 
ton was selected as being more desirable than any other elevation in either 
the Sierra Nevada or Coast Range. In a very interesting article, by Prof. 
S. Newcombj in the February number of Harpers Monthly, we find the 
following account of the progress made in carrying out Mr. Lick's wishes 
up to this time: — 

" Mount Hamilton is a prominence in the Coast Range of California, 
4,400 feet above the level of the sea, and some fourteen miles in 
a straight line east of San Jose. The view from the summit is one of 
the most commanding in the United States. Through a ravine toward 
the west the spectator sees the city of San Jose, its buildings dotting with 
white the beautiful plain in which it is situated. The view of the Pacific 
Ocean beyond is cut off by the Santa Cruz Mountains. Toward the 
north the eye takes in a vast region covered with innumerable hills, half 
mountain and half field. In very clear weather the peak of Mount Shasta 
may be seen at a distance of more than two hundred and fifty miles. On 
the east, above the neighboring hills, a fine view of the outlines of the 
Sierra Nevada Range, 130 miles distant, may be obtained at sun- 
rise. On the south the view is bounded by another peak about 
the same height as Mount Hamilton. Between the two mountains 
lies a ravine more than a thousand feet deep. Snow and glaciers are 
wanting, so that the views do not compare in magnificence with those ob- 
tained in the Alps, but the clearness of the atmosphere partially compen- - 
sates for this, by the extent and variety of the field which the eye takes in. 
The astronomer is not concerned with the earth, but with the heavens; 
and an elevated station is of no use to him unless it brings some advan- 
tages in looking upward. Other circumstances come into play to such an 
extent that the mere gain of going above a mile of the atmosphere is com- 
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paratively slight, and, as a matter of fact, many of the finest observations 
have been made at the sea level. Notwithstanding the clearness of the 
air, doubt was thrown upon the suitability of the site for astronomical 
observations. Observers had reported a current of warm air rising up the 
side of the mountain during the night sufficiently strong to carry a sheet 
of tissue paper out of sight. Such a current would be fatal to astronom- 
ical observations, and it became important, before commencing the build- 
ing, to have a thorough trial of the atmospheric conditions made by a 
competent observer. 

" The astronomers who were consulted united in commending S. W. 
Burnham, of Chicago, as the best available judge in the case. This gen- 
tleman, although an amateur in the science, had gained a workUwide 
reputation by the discovery, with an eight-inch telescope, of a great number 
of double stars which had escaped the scrutiny of the Herschels and the 
Struves. Long practice at Chicago in all sorts of atmospheric conditions 
fitted him to recognize good conditions more quickly and certainly than 
one who had devoted himself to more widely extended branches of the 
science. 

" In the summer of 1879 Mr. Burnham accepted a proposal to pro- 
ceed to California with his telescope, and spend several weeks in surveying 
the heavens from the top of Mount Hamilton. The month of August 
found him installed in a little observatory which had been designed and 
erected by Captain Floyd. The results of his examination exceeded all 
expectations, and an astronomer has seldom had occasion to make so en- 
thusiastic a report as that of Mr. Burnham. Not only were the atmos- 
pheric conditions of the finest kind, but night after night the astronomer 
enjoyed such views of the heavenly bodies as Chicago offered only a few 
•nights in the year. The general experience of observers is that the very 
finest nights for seeing are few in number; the man who can secure a 
dozen in a year would be considered extremely fortunate. Even one of 
these favorable nights might not remain so for an hour. But at Mount 
Hamilton the steadiness of view which is so rarely to be found at less 
favored spots, generally continued through the whole night. . Whether the 
future astronomer who shall scan the heavens from this unsurpassed spot 
with an unrivaled telescope, will enjoy during the whole year such weather as 
occurs during summer and autumn, cannot be foreseen; but even if he does 
not, he will be more than satisfied with the year's work which he can per- 
form during the favorable season. As bearing on this subject we may 
cite the observations and photographs of the transit of Venus, taken at the 
Lick Observatory in 1882, by Professor D. P. Todd. 

"These proved to be the finest photographs of the transit ever taken. 
The skill of the astronomer was indeed a very essential requisite to the 
work ^at this would have availed him nothing had the condition of the 
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atmosphere been unfavorable. Altogether, we may assume -that, as far as 
-mere looking is concerned, no existing observatory is so favorably situated 
as that now being erected by the Lick trustees. 

" In 1880 a contract was made with Messrs. Alvan Clark & Sons to 
furnish an objective of thirty-six inches clear aperture. This was six inches 
greater than the glass they had just arranged to make for the Russian 
Government, and thus the telescope would fulfill the condition of being the 
largest and most powerful ever made. The result has proved the old rule, 
that the larger the glass, the more difficult it is to make it. In this con- 
nection there is a curious contrast between our present experience and 
that of the opticians in the early part of the century. . . . The method 
of making the best flint was long supposed to be a secret in the hands of 
a Swiss named Guinand, and his family; but it is now believed that the 
supposed secret involved nothing more than the very simple device of con- 
tinuously and vigorously stirring the molten glass until it became too cool 
and stiff to permit the heavier material to settle. However this might be 
Feil, of Paris, who has been most successful in making large disks, sup- 
plied a satisfactory flint in a reasonable time. But so much delay was met 
with in casting the crown-glass that it has not yet reached the hands of 
the optician. The cause of his failure is one so simple that one cannot 
but wonder that it should offer any trouble after being once detected. 
We call to mind that when the founder has succeeded in casting his lump 
of glass, weighing several hundred pounds, the clay pot in which it is con- 
tained is broken away. The outside portions of the glass itself, being 
impregnated with the clay and other impurities, have to be cut away. This 
is a most tedious process. If any ordinary cutting tool was used, the glass 
would be apt to fly to pieces. It has to be sawed by a wire working in 
sand and water. The process of cutting away the outside is one, therefore, 
involving weeks, if not months, of labor. When it is done, the mass must 
be pressed into the shape of a disk, like a very thin grindstone, and in 
order to do this the lump must first be heated nearly to the melting point, 
so as to become plastic. But when Feil began to heat his large mass, it 
flew to pieces. In successive attempts he took more and more time for 
the heating, but broke a dozen or more pieces before he at last succeeded. 
"In February, 1884, he reported that a glass was actually moulded 
without having been broken, and would soon be ready for shipment. But 
it has not been shipped up to the time of sending these pages to press, 
and no one this side of the Atlantic knows what the state of things in the 
Paris foundry really is. All this refers only to the great object-glass of the 
telescope, which, though the one vital organ of the whole instrument, is 
really a very small portion of the whole. The construction of the delicate, 
yet powerful, machinery by which the tube, sixty feet long, is to be pointed 
toward* any region of the heavens, and kept in motion by clock-work, has 
not yet been commenced. In fact, the question, who shall construct this 
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i mounting/ as it is called, is a difficult one to decide. In size and weight 
it 4s » -piece of very heavy-machinery, and would naturally be made in 
some great shop devoted to the construction of steam and other engines 
of the largest size. But the great masses of metal which form the axes 
and support of the instrument have to be moved by a system of mech- 
anism, some parts of which are as delicate as those of a watch. The mi- 
crometer alone will, if made in the most approved way, be a piece of 
mechanism more intricate than an ordinary astronomical instrument. In 
all this an astronomical instrument maker is required. 

" Finally, what is more important, a multitude of provisions must be 
made for the handling and pointing of the instrument, for illuminating the 
different portions, and for enabling the observer to read off the fine lines 
by which he knows at each moment exactly at what star his instrument 
may be pointed. The difficulty of this last problem is one that is very 
slightly appreciated by those not accustomed to the use of telescopes. 
When using a power of cne thousand, the whole field of view of the tele- 
scope is only a little spot of the heavens, not one-hundredth of the appar- 
ent surface of the sun or moon. ' Within this little spot is contained all 
that the observer sees when he looks into the telescope. Yet by being 
magnified a thousand times, it seems to fill a fourth of the sky. Since the 
observer cannot see anything outside of this little spot, he has no knowl- 
edge which way to turn his telescope by mere sight of the heavens. He 
must, therefore, have a delicate arrangement of circles by which he finds 
out where he is looking, not by what he sees, but by looking into micro- 
scopes attached to various parts of the instrument itself. All this requires 
the combinecf skill of the astronomer, the astronomical mechanism, and 
the engineer. After the decision is reached, it will probably require two 
years to complete the instrument. The trustees are apparently delaying 
the decision in order to be free to choose the best course when the com- 
pletion of the object-glass is assured. Meanwhile the erection of build- 
ings, and the construction of other instruments, are being pushed forward. 
The astronomers with whom the trustees consulted were unanimous in 
counseling them against any unnecessary expenditure upon buildings. 
The really important part of the observatory is its instruments; the build- 
ings serve no purpose except to protect the instruments from the weather, 
and to furnish the necessary office rooms for the astronomers and their 
books. It was also urged upon them that no piece of pretentious archi- 
tecture should be attempted, but that each instrument should, so far as 
possible, have its own little building. 

u The observatory has been constructed on these ideas. At one end 
is the dome which is to contain the great telescope, at the other end is a 
smaller doma with a much smaller telescope. Between these two domes 
extends the observatory proper, which consists mainly of a corridor with a 
row of rooms opening out on each side. On the front is a piazza com- 
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manding, as we have already described, one of the most imposing terres- 
trial views in the world. In the back is a level plain hardly a hundred 
yards in extent, formed by blasting off the peak of the mountain. Here 
is mounted the great meridian circle made by the Repsolds, a transit in- 
strument by Facctt, of Washington, and a photoheliograph, which, as its 
name implies, is an instrument for obtaining photographs of the sun. 
With this instrument was taken the photographs of the transit of Venus, 
already alluded to. 

"In the small dome is a twelve-inch telescope that was mounted in 
1 88 1 under the direction of Prof. E. S. Holden, who went out to Mount 
Hamilton in company with Mr. Burnham to inspect the observatory, and 
make observations on the transit of Mercury, in November of that year. 

"It will be seen that although the Lick Observatory is still in an un- 
finished state, it is in a position to do excellent work. Unfortunately, 
however, the terms of Mr. Lick's donation are such as to prevent the 
trustees from inaugurating a course of observations. They have authority 
only to erect the observatory and mount the instruments. Until this is 
done they cannot relieve themselves of the charge. When finished, the 
institution is to be turned over to the Regents of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, who are to appoint an astronomer, and put the institution into 
operation." 

JfllSilOQS ©F GJIDIFOR.NWI. 

Date of founding, and population in 1803, as given By Von Hum- 
boldt:— 

Males. Fkmales Total. 

1769. San Diego 737 822 1,559 

1770. San Carlos (Carmelo) 376 312 . 688 

1771. San Gabriel 532 515 1,047 

1771. San Antonio de Padua 568 484 1,052 

1772. San Luis Obispo 374 325 699 

1776. San Juan Capistrano 502 511 1,013 

1776. San Francisco 433 381 814 

1777. Santa Clara 736 555 1,291 

1782. San Buenaventura 436 502 938 

1786. Santa JJarbara 521 572 1,093 

1787. La Purisima Concepcion 457 571 1,028 

1791. Soledad 296 267 563 

1794. Santa Cruz.., 238 199 437 

1797. San Jose -. 327 295 622 

1797* San Miguel... 309 305 614 

1797. San Fernando 317 ,297 614 

1797* San Juan Bautista 530 428 958 

1798. San Luis Rey Francia 256 276 532 

^5)562 



Up and 0©wn the Geagfe. 

[O the great majority of tourists who have never passed beyond the 
confines of their own land, there is contemplated a certain novelty 
in a voyage at sea that cannot be experienced elsewhere. Some- 
times old travelers who are as familiar with the great mountains, riv- 
ers and valleys of our country, as with the physical features of their na- 
tive town, prefer a few days upon the broad and ever-changing ocean to 
the more rapid journey by rail. The ocean possesses peculiar interest to 
them. There is pleasure in watching the fiery sun as he rolls down the 
golden west, when crimson-hued fog banks envelope the sky, and the day 
god flashes and sinks behind the heaving flood. Pleasure to watch the 
ever-changing colors of the cloud-hung southern sky; and later, when only 
a golden band marks sky from sea, to turn to the east and see the sentinel- 
like sun-lit mountain summit* basking in their borrowed glory, to note 
how swiftly, yet softly, creeping up from yon moorland or quiet valley, and 
over fragrant, sleeping forests, comes the deeper shades of night, till round 
those higher peaks in quick succession fades the sunlight, to be followed 
by the colder gray of evening. Then follow the dark and gloomy shadows. 
Sea and sky join hands, and heaven's glistening lamps illume the blue 
vault. The sounding sea, and plaintive shriek of wild fowl, join with the 
steady pulsations of the ship to chant a requiem to the day. 

Yet more charming is morning upon the ocean. When over mountain- 
tops, rolling hills and vine-clad valleys, the first faint streaks of day illume 
the East, followed by a rosy tint that gives each star a royal setting, when 
kindly zephyrs have kissed away all of night's dewy tears, the sea about 
you asleep, spice-laden breezes from off the land intoxicate your senses, 
and all the gentle undulations of mountain, valley and rolling plain seem 
hung with curtains of pearl looped up to the sparkling stars of yon radiant 
sky, through which the glorious sun bursts with rare beauty, and glasses the 
ocean with his regal splendor to crown'the day. You are perhaps thinking 
of the towering cliffs and mighty waterfalls of Ypsemite, the mirrored 
mountains and crystal depths of Lake Tahoe, the grandeur of the great 
forests of Sequoia, or the hissing, roaring and sputtering of the geysers; 
and you feel a degree of satisfaction that you are to terminate your jour- 
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neyings with this indescribably interesting voyage down the coast to San 
Diego, or up the coast in one of those commodious and pleasant steamers 
of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company to Victoria, B. C, Port Towns- 
end, Seattle, and New Tacoma at the north. 

If first you go up the coast, you swing out from the wharf amid the 
adieus of friends and many others who, from force of habit, think they 
must see every steamer sail, steam past the city with its many interesting 
features, out at the Golden Gate, Point Bonito to your right hand, Lobos, 
the Cliff House and seal rocks to the left, the boundless ocean before. 

Here come the invigorating trade winds, fresh from Arctic seas, through 
which the cooling and purifying influences of ice and frost have ramified. 
You are rocked hither and thither by the heavy groundswell; long, comb- 
ing breakers mark the bar over which you safely ride. Large areas of 
coast are buried in fog as with a mantle of snow; mountain tops loom up 
above their hidden vernal slopes like rounded hillocks of sand, that dot 
the great interior plains. Occasional stretches of hill and valley appear 
in brown or emerald robes. Great forests crown the higher mountain 
sides; deep, dark gorges, shining cliffs, or gray sandy beach are alternately 
hidden and disclosed, while gossamer-like clouds surround the mountain 
peaks and float out across the intervening valleys. 

All the lazy day we note this shifting panorama of cliff, light-house, 
bay, sandy beach, mountain, cottage, or sheltering town, with dark green 
forests far inland. While seaward, now and then a stately ship rides by in 
all its silent glory, its white wings gathering the kindly breezes, bearing it 
on royally to its distant port. Up and down sport the playful porpoise. 
Leviathan emphasizes his presence by sending forth a foaming arc of 
water, and the great fiery-eyed, hungry shark glides swiftly past the bound- 
ing ship. Myriads of jelly fish float on with the tide; other multitudes of 
animal life surround you, while the restless ocean swells and laughs in the 
mid- day splendor. Who can paint the colors of the deep? Who give 
utterance to its mighty voices? Who describe its grander aspects when 
hissing billows wreathed in foam sweep the deck; when maddened breakers 
pound the rock-bound coast, break down the mighty cliff, thunder along 
the sandy shore, or moan and wail among the caves and rocks all through 
the heavy night? 

From yonder light-house shines forth a warning light. Storm-tossed 
mariner, it shines for you! All night long the mighty ocean tramps upon 
that rock-ribbed coast. Its cold and friendless waves beat against that 
solid base; round it the. seething breakers crash and madly dash, yet dash 
in vain. Far out upon the ocean we heed its constant warning, and head 
away to sea. There's danger along yon rock-bound coast. There have 
brave men stood aghast, stout ships been ground to splinters 'mid the 
moss-crowned rocks, and the crystal waters of the deep covered them all 
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in eternal sleep. So seaward and landward the whole night through and 
all the days thereafter, until Cape Flattery is passed, then up the straits 
past Esquimalt to the capital of British Columbia, Victoria, the most in- 
teresting place to tourist and traveler in all the great wonderland of the 
North. What beautiful drives, what lovely homes, green meadows, well- 
dressed hedges, climbing and creeping vines, and delicious atmosphere. 
You must see them to appreciate their surprising charm. x From Victoria 
we pass over to Port Townsend. Before you the Olympic Range stretch- 
ing to the sea, Mount Baker to the east — a sight most exquisite — towering 
into the blue of heaven; then to Seattle with that majestic mountain, 
down whose riven sides press masses of ice more mighty than other mount- 
ains, whose glaciers extend seven miles, and whose . force even the solid 
mountain cannot resist — Mount Ranier (or Tacoma), whose lofty summit 
has not become familiar to the tread of man, whose long snow-fields, deep 
crevices, stupendous cliffs, and icy pinnacles are the wonder and admira- 
tion of every beholder. Ranier, higher than all surrounding mountains, 
lifts its proud summit above the clouds, burnishes its crystal peaks with the 
first flashes of the morning sun, ere the people of the valleys have caught 
the joyous trill of the lark, and makes obeisance to his going down, sur- 
rounds his lofty head with a mantle of frost, while man lights his taper and 
betakes him to repose. Seattle, the great commercial metropolis of the 
Puget Sound country, like Rome, has her seven hills, and although its 
glory has not departed, its temples few and its fame unequal to tiers, still 
it has an enviable reputation. A busy people, looking out for new fields 
for trade; noisy with industries, the hum of the saws from its fifteen mills, 
the puffing trains and sound of axe and hammer, are convincing proofs of 
its life and prosperity. From Seattle to New Tacoma, up the Sound and 
down the Sound, mountains to the east and mountains to the west, great 
fields of snow behind their rock-ribbed summits, vast hillsides and vaster 
plains clothed in primeval forest — great giants of fir, pine and cedar — hun- 
dreds of miles of matchless water within whose silent depths are multi- 
tudes of fish of the choicest varieties. Have you time? take the cars to 
Newcastle, ride over the mountain to the grand falls of the Snoqualmie, 
fish witlrin its tossing waters. Or, join a party (often forming) and coast 
Up Hood's Canal, camp beside the silvery sparkling waters of Lily Wup, 
whose matchless cataract, like a foam-crowned wreath, pours its icy flood 
into a darksome pool, where evening shadows linger past mid-day glory. 
Spread your blankets within those towering forests, your bed of balsamic 
boughs and russet needles, count all yon twinkling stars, hunt the deer, 
bear, or wolf up the canons of the Olympic Range. Watch from Olympus 
the crimson sunlight flashing from peak to peak of Mount Baker, and 
Ranier resting in peace suffused in evening light. Traverse the hundred 
channels, skirt the nameless islands of the Sound, climb the crags and 
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gorges of the Cascade Range from turbid Skagit River to the White at 
Ranter's base, and you must conclude that life has charms, mountains, 
mysteries, and the great forests a voice hitherto unknown. Here is loveli- 
ness idealized, grandeur magnified, forests, sky and water most glorious, 
charming landscapes, grandly towering cloud-bound snow-capped mount- 
ains, smiling valleys, and rivers of crystal purity. 

If 'tis a sunny clime, redolent with the perfume of oranges, jessamine 
and countless fragrant shrubs, you seek, the staunch and comfortable 
steamer Santa Rosa sails down to Santa Cruz, the "Newport of the Pa- 
cific/' sweetly slumbering by the sea, shut in from northern blasts, from 
Santa Clara Valley, and all the noisy world, by those laughing hills and 
forest-clad mountains of the same name. Note those gentle slopes, the 
bright colors and patches of green field, and yonder winding stream as it 
courses down from the mountains. There are deep, cool dells, smiling 
valleys, and loveliness everywhere. Above yon circling girdle of giant 
redwoods, vermillion hued madrone, and scarlet maple, is Loma Prieta, 
upon whose broad flat summit, might occur a parade of giants, viewed by 
an audience composed of a constellation of stars more brilliant than ever 
graced palace fete. And to the northward, just above the horizon, note 
the sunlit crown of Mt. Hamilton, from whose sky-piercing summit you 
may have an unobstructed view of Santa Clara Valley, from Menlo Park 
to Gilroy, and from Hollister to Niles, with San Francisco Bay to the 
north, Santa Clara and San Jose before you, and the pearly vault^ above. 
On across the Bay of Monterey, to the old capital of the same name, 
whose decaying adobe buildings, tile covered, doorless, and tenantless, are 
a suggestion of the change that has occurred since its padres and 
people dwelt in seclusion and at peace in this "arcadia of the, golden 
West." Monterey in its new life is a marvel of beauty. Here lavish 
nature has been met by art, and both conspire to charm each happy guest. 
Nature smiles all the joyous year, and art has set the lithesome gifts of 
nature to such charming music as to make us tread with lighter step all 
those shining sands. But now it is not art, nor the goodly works of nature, 
flowers, gardens, playing fountains, winding walks, nor the solitude of 
yonder forest that we seek, but the grander works of God as displayed 
upon the deep, the driving storm, rolling thunder, and tempest-tossed ship. 
In from the ocean's brc-ad expanse come rippling waves that kiss the 
smooth pebbles of the shore; bright sea ferns lift up their glorious arms 
to absorb the life-giving sunlight, and sly dwellers of the deep pay fond 
adieus to each departing keel. Up from the sea comes the fleet of fisher- 
men, late from their nets and lines, singing those old familiar songs learned 
beneath Italian skies. Upon yonder rock and reef are wife a/id children 
who give them a kindly welcome home. Past headland, light, and ragged 
ledge, how swiftly now we glide. Backward to the shore we look with 
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wishful eye. There are mossy rock and combing wave, the deep, dark 
woods, Cypress Point, our famous picnic grounds, Carnelean Bay, Mid- 
way Point; and there, just back from old ocean's tread, where nature is 
at rest, is old Carmelo, and all about, from north to south, in graceful 
lines rises and falls the Gabilan Range, whose faithful sentinels, Carmel 
and Pinal, keep watch of old ocean's steady march. 

Now we head for Cape San Martin. Away across yon meadow is the 
mission of San Antino, and mountains of the same name beyond; in- 
land from Piedras Blancas, San Simeon, with Estero Bay near by, while 
parallel with the coast, extending away southeasterly, is the grander range 
of Santa Lucia. Would you know of its sunny slopes, dark, rocky canons, 
and bright, babbling brooklets gushing from out a thousand glens ? Tarry, 
pilgrim, you may never pass this way again. Now Point Conception is 
before — now a beam ; and the blue and sunny slopes of Santa Inez rise 
proudly to view, and Sierra de San Rafael beyond. You exclaim, raptur- 
ously, This must be the "fairy land." To starboard are the islands of 
San Miguel, Santa Rosa, and Santa Cruz ; beyond them the boundless 
ocean, whose foamy billows rise and fall, kissing the sun and sporting in 
the silver light of the moon. Santa Barbara Channel, broad and shining, 
lies before, and now the city crowns yon gently rising vernal- fringed shore. 
Santa Barbara — who has not heard of it ? who but knows that sun does 
not shine on fairer land, its skies ever bright, and its people famed for 
free-handed hospitality ? Again we go down to the deep; again we are 
charmed with the golden sky, yon gently rising brown butj lovely shore, 
and the eastern land, shut out by grandly towering mountains ; about us 
the deep dark-blue ocean, and with Byron we exclaim: — 

" Roll on, thou deep, and dark-blue ocean — roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 

Stops with the shore; — upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell'd, uncoffin'd, and unknown. 

"Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 

Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, 
Calm, or convuls'd — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime, 
Dark -heaving; boundless, endless, and sublime, 

The image of eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible; e'en from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless alone." 
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How quickly have the days flown by! The swift revolving wheel and 
bright foam -crowned wake tell of receding shore; about us the soaring 
sea fowl, above, the sky. Where but a little time ago we said good-bye 

to friends, we see only the gently-sloping 




hills and clustering trees, and in the dis- 
tant background mysterious mountain 
land. What soft, delicious breezes kiss 
our brows ; from off yon meadow comes 
the perfume-laden freshness of the land. 
Onward swiftly now we glide, past point, 
bay, and island fair, until San Pedro is 
reached We take the waiting train for 
Los Angeles, with its numerous beautiful 
suburban towns — Pasadena, 
San Gabriel, Sierra Madre, 
Downey, Anaheim, Santa 
Monica, etc. Here you 
may wander all day long 
among groves of oranges, 
lemons, and limes. Stately 
palms, like sentinels, dot 
the landscape; cacti, in 
bright garlands; flowers 
everywhere. When weary 
of these, you may com- 
plete your outward journey 
to San Diego, just on the 
southern limit of our na- 
tional domain, a place full 
of interest. The first mis- 
sion church was constructed 
here a century ago. A 
remnant of the followers of 

CENTURY PLANT, SIERRA MADRE VILLA. those re ligi US pilgrims who 

migrated from New Spain, live among the vine-clad hills and valleys 
around. Here are groves of oranges, avenues of lemons, and clumps of 
limes, nectarines, dates, figs, persimmons, almonds, olives, bananas, and 
many other fruits; fields of pomegranates, vineyards richly laden, sweet 
scented hill-sides, a climate so genial you would tarry over, and drink in 
the glorious panorama of sea, sky, and landscape. 



fN "A Trip to Hawaii/' Charles Warren Stoddard thus describes his 

start from San Francisco, with other friends, and how it happened. 

"We are seven semi-invalids, frostbitten or sun-struck, world weary, 

full 4 of disgust and malaria, and we resolve to join hands and set 

forth in search of life and liberty in a new land. Hawaii, the celebrated 

Sandwich Islands, being the nearest available corner of the antipodes, we 

take round-trip tickets for the Hawaiian tour, and instantly prepare to 

immigrate. 

" 'Oh, had we some bright little isle of our own, 
In the blue summer ocean, far off and alone.' 

"Seven of us stood in bright array, brides, benedicts and bachelors, 
waving a fond farewell from the upper deck of the Mariposa. We were not 
alone, for the cabins werj full, but we were not making acquaintances at 
that moment, and so we stood in silhouette, waving our fond farewell — in 
fact, seven of them, from the deck of that noble ship. 

" At 3 p. m. sharp, the gang-plank was hauled ashore and we swung off 
into the stream. Never before in history did a ship leave port so promptly, 
but as we are warranted to arrive on time, we can easily pardon thic very 
business-like beginning of a pleasure trip to Hawaii. 

" In exactly seven days from the date of our departure, we are to 
enter the harbor of Honolulu, and at the witching hour of noon. Mean- 
while, music and mirth reign in the social hall; cards, cigarettes and droll 
stories in the smoking-room, while symptoms of frolics and flirtations per- 
vade the ship from stem to stern. The mists gathered with the first even- 
ing ^hades, but we were we T l away from the coast by this time, and we felt 
that the voyage was prosperously begun. 

" For a couple of days we were reminded of the land we had left. An 
eager, nipping air blew over us, the troubled sea was a measureless waste 
of cold suds and bluing. Sometimes a solitary sail flickered for an hour 
on the horizon, and was the subject of much conjecture, but most of the 
day was passed between the piano, the library, the smoking-room and the 
constitutional spurts which converted the long deck of the Mariposa into an 
arena for the physical development of the go-as-you-please passengers. 

" Then came a gradual transition: sky and sea grew brighter and 
more exquisitely blue; we were hastening toward the calms of Cancer; 
the temperate atmosphere — it is too often temperate in the temperate 
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zone — was already becoming semi-tropical, and the senii-tropicjl was speed- 
ily to become tropical; the great ports of the ship stood wide open to the 
balmy breeze; the decks were filled with loungers; from the social hall at 
twilight, floated the half melancholy refrain of a waltz; light feet skimmed 
the deck, and, between the floods of moonlight and the silver sea, the 
joyous coteries in the saloon — where a wilderness of electric lights glowed 
like loops of red-gold, and made summer sunshine, bright as day — the 
minstrelsy and the delicious languor that was already beginning to possess 
us, the Mariposa was like a floating Casino drifting toward Paradise on an 
even keel. 

"In the tropics at last! Such a flat, oily sea it was then; so trans- 
parent that we saw great fish swimming about * full fathom five ' beneath 
us. A monstrous shark swam lazily past, his dorsal fin glistening like pol- 
ished steel, and now and again cutting the surface of the sea like a knife, 
his brace of pilot fish darting hither and thither like little one-legged 
harlequins. 

"Flat-headed gonies sat high on the water, piping their querulous 
note as they tugged at something edible, a dozen of them entering into 
the domestic difficulty. 

" The exquisite Nautilus floated past us with its gauzy sail set, looking 
like a thin slice cut out of a soap bubble ; the weird anemone laid its pale, 
sensitive petals on the tips of the waves, and panted in ecstasy. Down 
dropped the swarthy sun into his tent of cloud; the waves were of amber ; 
the fervid sky was flushed^ it seemed as if something splendid were about 
to happen up there in th£ heavens, and that the secret could be kept no- 
longer. The purplest twilight followed, wherein the sky blossomed all 
over with the biggest, ripest, goldenest stars ; such stars as hang like fruits 
in sun-fed orchards; suich stars as lay a track of fire in the sea ; such stars 
as rise and set over misty mountain tops and beyond low green capes, 
like young moons, every one of them. 

" The past was forgotten ; Hawaii seemed the one thing needful, and 
we clicked glasses that night and fell upon one another's necks in mutual 
congratulation, for it was our last night on board, and already we were 
conjuring spells of barbarous enchantment of snow-white reefs baptized 
with silver spray, girdling the Islands of the Blessed ; already we seemed 
to see the broad fan-leaves of the banana droop in the motionless air, and 
through the tropical night the palms aspired to heaven as we lay dreaming 
our sea dreams in the cradle of the deep. 

" * Hawaii nei — of many one thou art, 

Each scattered fragment an essential part. 

* No jeweled setting is more fair than thee, 
O em'rald cluster in a beryl sea ! 

' Thy life is music — Fate, the notes prolong! 
Each isle a stanza and the whole a song.' 

— Geo. H. Stewart. 
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" On the morning of the seventh day, an island rises like a small blue 
cloud out of the sea ; then another, and yet another, and toward the last 
we make our way. Green with a verdure that never fades; brown with 
the bronze tints of lava-flows that have been cold for centuries ; a beach 
of dazzling whiteness, fringed with groves of cocoa palms ; the sea like 
a huge emerald, with sunshine reflected upon the coral bottom, and bril- 
liantly tinted fish sporting about us — it is thus that we approach Honolulu 
at noon on the seventh day. 

" Looking at Diamond Head from the sea, the volcanic shore promises 
nothing of the beauty that is harbored in the vernal vales beyond it; but 
the moment our good ship rounds the point of the famous headland, the 
fairy-like coast line is suddenly revealed. 

" It is a transformation scene ; the mountains turn gloriously green ; 
valleys — vistas in Eden — dawn upon the eye in swift succession ; the sea 
rises in long, voluptuous waves and fawns upon the reef, while within the 
surf, the tranquil water is like a tideless river, where only Ihe water lilies 
are lacking ; but in their stead are troops of Hawaiian swimmers — veritable 
water nymphs — with a profusion of glossy locks floating about their 
shoulders like sea-weed. 

" Of course we are all impatience, for in less than an hour we shall 
come to shore in the kingdom where a century ago (1778) Captain Cook, 
the great navigator, met his well-merited fate — 'as he sailed, as he sailed/ 

" There is hardly time to note well the picturesque features of the 
landscape and marine, the white sands at Waikiki, the feathery forest of 
algaroba trees that now overshadow the plains,, fhe russet slopes of Old 
Punch Bowl — a domesticated crater just back if the town — and the roofs 
of the capital, inundated with verdure ; a summer city, such as the birds 
might build between the mountains and the sea. Then we turn abruptly 
toward the land, thread a narrow channel between submerged wails of 
coral, and^re soon within speaking distance of friends who have come to 
the shore to give us welcome. 

" By this time the sea is littered with cocoanuts, but they are curly - 
headed, most of them, and clamorous, for the dime-divers of Hawaii doff 
their garments at the shortest notice and disport themselves amphibiously 
so long as there is a prospect of raising another nickel out of the vasty 
deep. 

" Canoes dart upon the water as if they were living things, part fish, 
part flesh, part fowl, with one skeleton wing for an outrigger, a fin peddle, 
and a bare, brown Kanaka amidships. Fish baptize themselves by immer- 
sion in space, and keep leaping into the air like momentary inches of 
chain liphtning; there is the perpetual boom of the surf, the clang of joy- 
bells on shore, and a possible shower in the refreshing cloud that is steal- 
ing down from the heights. Three cheers and a tiger, for the voyage has 
come to an end. 
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"The gang-plank is out again; there is a wild embrace all a ound, a 
brief interview with the officers of the Customs, and we divide ourselves 
among the numerous carriages awaiting patronage on the dock, and are at 
once driven to the Hawaiian Hotel, at the rate of two for a quarter of a 
dollar." 

The following information respecting this famous group, and the 
attractive features they possess to tourists, is taken from Thrum's Almanac, 
for the year 1885, printed in the city of Honolulu: — 

"The Hawaiian Islands possess the flattering distinction of being the 
most extensively written about of all the islands of Polynesia. Yet only 
within very recent years have there been facilities of travel that place them 
within easy access of the chief Pacific Coast port" of the United States, 
and on the regular route of travel from San Francisco to New Zealand 
and Australia. And even now the magnificently-appointed and admirably- 
conducted steamship service of the Oceanic Company has failed to attract 
to our shores the tourists which the attractions of the islands justify their 
citizens in expecting. 

"Apparently the chief cause of the past failure to make Honolulu 
and other places on the group adequately appreciated, as wintering resorts 
for invalids or those who dread the rigors of winter in the eastern and 
northern portions of the United States, has been because of the failure 
on the part of those most directly interested properly to advertise the 
manifold attractions of the group, or even to set forth, specifically, the 
cost of a trip to these islands and of a sufficiently long sojourn here to 
make acquaintance with the scenery, the climate and the agricultural 
development of the group. 

" As this article is especially intended to be of use to foreign readers, 
and as most of the kingdom's foreign visitors come here by way of San 
Francisco, we may as well assume that the intending visitor to whom this 
is addressed is either in San Francisco or en route thither. 

" The vessels of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company do not bring 
passengers to Honolulu — except through passengers to and from Australia, 
who can obtain stop-over tickets by miking special arrangements. To 
those in San Francisco who propose visiting the islands and tLen return- 
ing, the Oceanic Steamship Line sells excursion tickets good for the round 
trip, to be in effect three months, for $125. The company claims that its 
two steamers, the Alameda and the Mariposa, are the finest and fastest 
ocean steamers carrying the American flag. They are certainly splendid 
examples of American ship building. Each is 3,000 tons burden, and 
each can comfortably carry 100 cabin passengers. The trip is made in 
7 days — covering 2,100 miles. 

" In Honolulu, the Hawaiian Hotel is managed by Joseph Tilden 
and George Fassett, the former a gourmet of celebrity, and the latter a 
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well-known hotel man of Chicago and San Francisco. It is a cool, com- 
fortable, convenient and spacious structure, surrounded by ample grounds, 
and commanding from its tower and upper balconies one of the most 
beautiful of prospects. There are good roads running east and west from 
Honolulu. 

" The bathing beach of Waikiki, the beautiful valleys of Manoa and 
Kalihi, the famous Pali, the picturesque land-locked bay known as Pearl 
River — all these and a score of other places are within easy access of 
town, and trips may be made to and from them in a day, with plenty of 
leisure for luncheon* and for lolling on the turf or the sea sands. 

"Of the trip to Hawaii, including a visit to the great volcano of 
Kilauea, the Wilder Steamship Company make the following estimate — 
the round trip occupying ten days: — 

Steamer fare $25 00 

Arnold House, 1 % days 4 50 

Horse to Volcano 12 50 

Guide, $15.00, divided among five 3 00 

Pack Mule, $15.00, divided among five. 3 00 

Half-way House 1 00 

Volcano House, say 1% days 6 00 

Feed for Horse, say ; 2 00 

Care of Guide, say each 1 50 

To go into Volcano 2 00 

Returning, Half-way House 1 00 

Arnold House, 3 days 9 00 

Extras,.. 450 

Total $75 00 

" Another trip to the volcano may be mad$, going by the steamer of 
the Inter-Island Steam Navigation Co., touching at Kau. Both Hawaii 
trips have the advantage of finer steamboat service and better accommo 
dation* than are afforded visitors to the other islands. A trip to Kanai, 
including a visit to the ' Sounding Sands' of Waimea, the world-famous 
sugar estate of Lihue, and the lovely water-falls and fern glens of the 
* Garden Island's' many valleys, may be made in less than a week at a cost 
of not more than $50.00. 

" A trip of this duration and expense may be made to the island of 
Maui, Haieakala, the largest extinct crater in the world, the grandly 
gloomy valley, Wailuka, the extensive plantation and sugar-mills of Spreck- 
elsville, make a trip to Maui one of the pleasantest obtainable anywhere. 
But the tourist or visitor may cut his time cloth to suit himself. He may 
have from^six to eight days of Honolulu life, and return to San Francisco 
by the steamer that brought him over. He may make any one of the 
other island trips above mentioned, and be only three weeks in the king- 
dom, or he may see all that we have mentioned, and much more, within 
an absence from San Francisco of less than two months. The following 
summary may be relied upon, outside estimates having been made: — 
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San Francisco to Honolulu and return, by steamer, three-month tickets $125 00 

" " " . " sailing vessel 8000 

Hotel fare in Honolulu, per day * 3 00 

A trip around part of Oahu, occupying four days, by carriage or on horseback, 

$30 00 to 60 00 

Suburban excursions, each from $3 00 to 10 00 

Honolulu to Kanai and return, one week 50 00 

Honolulu to Maui and return, one week 50 00 

Honolulu to Hawaii and return, including trip to volcano, one week 75 00 

44 Beside these general trips, each of which possesses especial feat- 
ures, much time can be profitably devoted to a study of the people and 
the geology of this Polynesian group. , 

INTERESTING LOCALITIES NEAR HONOLULU. 

Nuuanu Road, corner School Street 40 

Nuuanu Road, second bridge 77 

Nuuanu Road, corner Judd Street 137 

Nuuanu Road, cemetery gate 162 

Nuuanu Road, mausoleum gate 206 

Nuuanu Road, Schaefer's gate 238 

Nuuanu Road, Queen Emma's 258 

Nuuanu Road, Woodlawn Dairy corner 429 

Nuuanu Road, large bridge 735 

Nuuanu Road, Luakaha gate 847 

Nuuanu Road, Pali 1207 



TABLE OF ELEVATIONS OF PRINCIPAL LOCALITIES THROUGH- 
OUT THE ISLANDS. 
From the Records of the Government Survey, Measurements Are from 

Mean Sea Level. 



* OAHU PEAKS. 



Kaala 4,030 

Palikea, Waian le Mountains 3,111 

Konahuanui Peak, south of Pali 3, 106 

Lanihuli Peak, north of Pali 2,780 

Tantalus or Puu Ohia 2,01 3 

Olympus, above Manoa 2,447 

Round Top or Ualakaa i»°49 

Punchbowl Hill or Puowaina 498.5 

Diamond Head or Laeahi 761 



Telegraph Hill or Kaimuki 292 

Koko head, higher crater 1,206 

Koko Head, lower crater 644 

Makapuu, east point of island 665 

Mokapu, crater off Kaneohe 696 

Olamana, sharp peak in Kailua. . . . 1,643 

Maelieli, sharp peak in Heeia 713 

Ohulehule, sharp peak in Hakipuu. . .2,263 



MAUI. 



Haleakala. 10,032 

West Maui, about 5,820 

Piiholo, Makawao 2,256 

Puu Io, near Capt. Makee's 2,841 

Capt. Makee's, about 1,900 

Puu Olai (Miller's Hill) 355 

Makawao Female Seminary 1,900 

Grove Ranch, Makawao 981 



Haleakala School 2, 150 

Puu Nianiau, Makawao 6,850 

Puu Kapuai. Hamakua 1,150 

Puu o Umi, Haiku 629 

Puu Pane, Kula 7 2,568 

Lahainaluna Seminary 600 

Kauiki, Hana 392 

Paia, Makawao 930 
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HAWAII. 



Mauna Kea. 13,805 

Mauna Loa 13,610 

Hualalai 8,275 

Kohala Mountain 5, 505 

Kilauea Volcano House 4*040 

Kulani, near Kilauea 5,650 

Kalaieha 6,450 

Aahuwela, near Laumaia 7,75o 

Hitchcock's Puakala 6,325 

Ahurao'a 7»o35 

Waimea Court House 2,669.6 

Waipio Pali, on north side 1,200 

Waipio Pali, on south (road) 900 

Waipio Pali, in mountain 3,000 

Waimanu, at sea 1,600 



Waimanu, in mountain 4,000 

Hiilawe Falls 1,700 

Parker's, Mana 3,505 

Honokaa Store 1 , 100 

Lower edge forest, Hamakua 1,700 

Lower edge forest, Hilo . . A 1,200 

Laupahoehoe Pali 385 

Maulua Pali 406 

Kauku Hill 1,964 

Puu Alala 762 

Halai Hill 345 

Puu o Nale, Kohala 1,797 

E. Bond's, Kohala 585 

Anglican Church, Kainaliu 1,578 



ARTICLES ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES FREE OF 
DUTY, UNDER THE RECIPROCITY TREATY, 

From the Hawaiian Islands, when Properly Certified to before the U. S- 
Consul. or Consular Agent at the Port of Shipment 

Arrow-root, bananas, castor oil, hides and skins, undressed, pulu, 
rice, seeds, plants, shrubs, or trees, muscovado, brown, and all other un- 
refined sugar, commonly known as "Sandwich Island sugar," syrups of 
sugar cane, melado, and molasses, tallow, vegetables, dried and undried, 
preserved and unpreserved. 

LIST OF FREE IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES BY TREATY. 

When Properly Certified to before the Hawaiian Consul at the Nearest 

Port of Shipment 

Agricultural implements, animals. 

Bacon, bags (cotton or textile manufactures), beef, bells, books, boots 
and shoes, bran, bricks, bread and breadstuff's of all kinds, brushes, bullion, 
butter. 

Cement, cheese, coal, cordage, copper and composition sheathing, 
cotton and manufactures of cotton, bleached and unbleached, and whether 
or not colored, stained, painted or printed; clocks, if without glass and of 
wood, cutlery. 

Doors, sashes and blinds. 

Edging, embroidery (if of cotton), eggs, engines and parts thereof. 

Fish and oysters, and all creatures living in the water, and the prod- 
ucts thereof; fruits, nuts and vegetables, green, dried or undried, preserved 
or unpreserved, flour, furs. 

Grain, gloves, gimps, girdles (if of cotton), guns and pistols (unless 
mounted in ivory, rubber or nickel). 

Ham, hardware, harness, hay, hides, dressed or undressed, hoop iron. 

Ice, iron and steel and manufactures thereof, nails, spikes and bolts, 
rivets, brads or sprigs, tacks. 
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Lanterns (without glass), lard, leather and ail manufactures thereof, 
lumber and timber of all kincls, round, hewed, sawed and manufactured 
in whole or in part, lime. 

Machinery of all kinds, meal and bran, meats, fresh, smoked or pre- 
served, mitts (if cotton) mattresses (all except hair). 

Nails, naval stores, including tar, pitch, resin, turpentine, raw and 
recti6ed. 

Oats. 

Pictures (on paper), purses (if of leather), picture frames, parasols 
and umbrellas (if of cotton), paper and all manufactures of paper or of 
paper and wood, petroleum, and all oils for illuminating or lubricating pur- 
poses, plants, shrubs, trees and seeds, pork. 

Rice. 

Salt, shooks,shoe horns (if of iron or steel), skins and pelts, dressed 
or undressed, staves and headings, starch, stationery, soap, sugar, refined 
or unrefined. 

Tallow, textile manufactures made of a combination of wool, cotton, 
silk or linen, or of any two or more of them, other than when ready-made 
clothing, toys (when made of wood, or of wood and metal, or iron or 
steel), tobacco, whether in leaf or manufactured. 

Wagons and carts for the purpose of agriculture or of drayage, wood 
and manufactures of wood, or wood and metal, except furniture either 
upholstered or carved, and carriages, wool and manufactures of wool, 
other than ready-made clothing. 




MOUNT HOOD, OREGON. 



THE FOLLOWING WELL KNOWN 



SBHMKlti&fBSHkSt £E2B1$: 



ARE REACHED BY THIS LINE I 




PESCADERO, 

padrone Mineral Springs, 
OILBOY HOT SPBI1T&S. 

MONTEREY 

"The Queen of American Watering 
Places." 



ONLY 



BY RAIL 

FROM 



H0UB8 v to«9 Krarjcisc®. 



Camp Goodall, Aptos, Loma, 
Prieta, Monte Vista, New- 
Brighton, Soquel, Camp 
Capitola and 

SANTA CRUZ. 



WMMm 

Hot Mineral Springs 

EL PyiSoTJE ROBLES 

HOT AND COLD 

SULPHUR SPRINGS, 

AND THE 

ONLi NATURAL MUD-BATHS 

IN THE WORLD. 



SPECIAL 

^ound-Trip Tickets 

To the above points can be ob- 
tained at the 

Fao38Bger Depot, Tewnsend St., bet. 

Tiirl and fourth Sts., Valencia 

it. Stiticn and Ticket efflce 

Grand Hotel. 

NO. 613 MARKET STREET, S. F. 

H. H. JIM AH, 

Asst. Pass. & Ticket Agt 

A C.BA88ETT, 

Superintendent. 



^^.THEj^. 




RESPECTFULLY 1NV1IKS THE ATTENTION OF 

Tourists 9 FM^easuke Seekers 



->JhSUPERIOR FACILITIES-6K- 

offered for reach 
princ 

^amn}Bi< \ Wiqtei* 




31 offered for reaching many of the 
principal 



Ok California, 

by the "Northern Division" of . 
its line with 



Spwd, Safety and Comfort. 



This Road runs through one of 

The Richest and Most Fruit- 
ful Sections of California, 

And is the only line traversing the 
entire length of the famous 

ganta Clara Valleg 

Celebrated for its productiveness, 
and the picturesque and park-like 
character of its scenery; as also 
the beautiful 

San Binit9, Pajaro and 
Salinas YalUya, 

the most flourishing Agricultural 
Section of the Pacific Coast. 

Along the entire route of the 
"Northern Division" the tourist 
meets with a succession of Exten- 
sive Farms, Delightful Sub- 
urban Homes, Beautiful Gar- 
dens, Innumerable Orchards 
and vineyaTds, and Luxuri- 
ant Fields of Grain; indeed a 

continuous panorama of enchant- 
ing 

fountain, galley and igoast 
S4SEKER& 

is presented to the view. 

Characteristics of this Linet 

Good Eoad-bed, 

Low Rates, 
Steel Sails, 

Fast Time, 
Elegant Cars, 

Fine Scenery. 

NOTE :-See following page for some of the PRINCIPAL SUMMER and WINTER 
RESORTS reached byfthis Line. 



Switzerland of America 2 

G* ♦ » r A ^ ¥ *^ 

Every Variety of Scenery! Tourists 1 and tapers' Paradise! 

THROUGH THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY, 

THE SANTA CKUK MOUNTAINS AND THE Ml« TKBE OROTE, 

TO THE KAY OF MONTEREY. 

» t ♦ »«■ » u 



•*■ — ' 

No Dust. 

No Change 
of Cars. 

Fast Time. 

Low Fares. 

Pore Air. 




Brooks. 

Beautiful 
Firns. 

ChoiceSbells 

—AND— 

Sea losses. 

Iaw S.|cTR EE i 

H— AND -■- j 

Innumerable j 
Drives. 



•^ 
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Palatial 
Steamers. 

Snort Line. 

Heayy Rail. 

First-Class 
Epipent. 

Parlor Cars. 

Grand 
Scenery. 

FineFisoittf 

Good 
Hunting. 

Loyely 
Flowers. 

Big Trees 

1,000 

In. Oil 

Grateful 
Shade. 

. -fc. 



> 40 MILES Shorter to SANTA CRUZ (a City by the Sea) than by any other Route 
Accessible to Monterey, with Its famous H otel and Oraud Old ©roves, 
by Mt^amen and Frequent Trains. 

Fol&ore Soacxlpti-vo of t3a.o 2fco«.d., a.aa.dL tielcotn. 

No. 222 Montgomery Street, And Station, foot of Market St., S- F- F 

Jj. FUjLMOHE, Gen'l tiupt* R. JL GARRA1T, Gen'l J». and T. Afft* 



SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA, 

Tge "flEWport of tjje pacific." 




^ 



T^e Saeifie ©eeai^ I^euse,^^ 



The principal hotel in the city, containing ioo rooms, with splendid ball- 
room 55x65 feet, and ail modern improvements; also exten- 
sive grounds containing swings and croquet 
grounds for the accommoda- 
tion of guests. 
Street cars pass the door for the bathing beach, every five 
minutes. Sportsmen will find good hunting and 
fishing. Trout and quail in abundance. 
Coach and carriages attend all 
steamers and trains 
to convey passengers to and from 
the hotel, free of 
charge. 

THE /PACIFIC OCEAN HOUSE" IS OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 

Rates: $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 per Day, 

with Special Contracts for Families, and a Winter Tarij}\ offeritig great advan- 
tages to Invalids and Fermanent Boarders, 

^upez>i>oz $fivczif iiv SH^cct Sowvtcctiott untlV Hit* Motet, 

E. f. SWIFT, Proprietor. 



tbi scarce uin or tbi world. 



• 



THE 



llenver and Bo llrande 

RAILWAY, 

The New % Attractive Route 

_^fc.TO AND PROM^w 

CALIFORNIA, 

NEVADA, 

MONTANA, 

<|nii j|ll ^eetiiBj of the ^aeiiie |JQaj)t, 



-vothe C2~*~ 



Poptilar Line in Colorado, New Mex- 
ico and Utah. 

x 

TIB GRANDEST SCSNSEY of the BOGS? MOTmTAXIS 

A.ZTD OV TBS woatx.x>- 

Pullman Palace Buffet Sleepers. 

Elegant Accommodations >i Quick Time, 

R. E. RICKER, A. S. HUGHES, S. K. HOOPER, 

General Superintendent. Traffic Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent. \ 

IDE^^-IEIR,. OOLOBADQ 



•5— fcEj ) A. N D ( l=3--? 



*V* 4XD HUDSON ^ 

RAILROADS. 

The ^reat i\mencaq jiiagara Falls l(onte. 







-TO- 



New York^^Boston 

NO EXTRA CHARGE BY LIMITED EXPRESS ON LAKE SHORE 
AND NEW YORK CENTRAL 

New Yotfc passengers by this Route are landed at Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, 42d Street and 4th Avenue, the only- 
Railroad Depot in New York City. 



Seccmb £tcu>a cm& © / mi<jt<aivt fEaaac vugcr^ go 61^ Soep^eoo *5t>ain>. 



WM. BEDELL, 

Pacific Coast Agent, 

San Francisco. 



The * Baldwin, 

THE LEADING HOTEL 

OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 



This Hotel was completed and opened in May, 1877, and is conducted on 

the American Plan. Over $3,500,000 having been expended by Mr. 

Baldwin in its construction and furnishing, The Baldwin is the 

most elegantly appointed Hotel in the world. Situated on 

Market Street, at the intersection of Powell and Eddy 

Streets, and fronting on four principal streets in the 

business center, it is convenient of access to and 

from all quarters of the City. Eight lines 

of Street Cars pass its doors. 

HOTEL COACHES and CAKRIAGES IN WAITING at all STEAMEB and RAILWAY DEPOTS. 

TOURISTS' HEADQUARTERS. Special Accommodations for FAMILIES 
AND LARGE PARTIES. 



Prices the same as at other first-class Hotels, $2.50 to $5 per Day 
H. H. PEARSON, Proprietor, 

Formerly proprietor of the Cosmopolitan, San Francisco. 

BRUSH HARDENBERGH, M. A. FRENCH, 

Chief Cleric. Cashier. 

PLATE & CO., 



Manufacturers and Dealers in 




4M E@$aM& %m all Safeties* 
©lExK FEAGrS akid BANNExR.©. 

Accoutrements and Trimmings for Army, Nayy, and National Guard. 

lOlM""" — - 

101 Powell Street, 

Opposite Baldwin Hotel, SAN FRANCISCO. 






'(fc&w 



San Jose, Cal. 



fgiw IJrnrli, 



V V V 



JNjiriefor- 



This Hotel is elegantly furnished with all the Modern Improve- 
ments. The rooms are large and airy. The house 
is beautifully situated, fronting St. James Park, 
next block to the Court House. No 
expense has been spared ! This 
is a First-class Hotel in 
every respect. 



*Oft« 



CliDeriGac+PlacD^. 



Rates, - - $1.50 to $2.50 per Day. 

Special Prices by the Week or Month. 



~«ii+i» 



Coach and Carriage at Depot on aw$Y*l of all Trains, 



HOm PACIFIC COAST RAILROAD. 

MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 

All Points on North Coast, thie Great Recl^?v r oocis 
arid the Russian River. 



THE FINELY EQUIPPED FOUR-HORSE STAGES . 

Of North Coast Stage Co. leave Duncan Mills daily (except Monday) for StewAtfe Point, 

Oualala, Point Arena, Cuffey's Cove, Navarro, Mendocino City, Caspar, 

Noyo, . Kibesillah, Westport, and 

FOR ALL FOIKTS OH IffORTB OOAtT 



Sportsmen nl Camping Parties e&kv^j^ 

the State. 

richinrr m fcne w »ters of the Lagunitas, along the shores, and in the Bay of Tomato, and in?Hte well 

f 1M1111& stocked Austin Creek, Russian River, and Coast Streams. 1« 

fl) An -pinto A ^P along the line of this road presents the greatest of attractions. For picturesque scenery, 
1 Uul lulu i and as an example of engineering skill it compels the wonder and admiration of all. 

TICKET OFFICE, Saucelito Ferry, Market Street Wharf. 

GENERAL OFFICES, - - 408 CALIFORNIA ST. 
F. B. LATHAM, Genl Pass, and Ticket Agent. 



QRMQYl & GJ?IHF0R,NWI ft ft 

(East Side Division.) 

ZPOrEVrXj-A-STID TO ASHLA1TD. 

MAIL. TRAIN -Leave Portland at 7:80 a. m. Train leaves East Portland at 7:45 for Ashland, 841 
miles; through time 21 hours and 15 minutes. 
ALBANY EXPBfiSS (Sundays excepted)— Leave Portland at 4 p. u. Train leaves East Portland 
at 4:15; reaches Albany, 79 miles, at 8:36 p. m . Reaches Lebanon at 9:20 p.m . From Lebanon reaches 
East Portland 9:50 a.m.; Portland 10:05 a.m. 

MAIL. TRAIN (Daily, Sundays excepted)— From Ashland reaches East Portland at 4:10 p.m. Port- 
land, 4:25 p. M. 

R KOHLER, J. BRANDT, E. P. ROGERS, 

Manager, Portland, Or"!** Gen'l Superintendent. Qen'l Fr't & Pass. Agent. 

(West Side Division.) 

PORTLAND TO CORVALLIS. 

Leave Portland at 9 a. m. ; arrive at Corvallis 4:30 p. m. 
CORVALLIS TO PORTLAND. 

Leave Corvallis at 8:30 a . m . ; arrive at Portland 3:20 p . m . 
PORTLAND TO McMINNVILLE. 

Leave Portland at 5:00 P. m. ; arrive at McMinnville 8:00 p. M. 
Leave McMinnville at 5:45 a. m.; arrive at Portland 8:30 a.m. 

R. KOHLER, J. BRANDT, E. P. ROGERS, 

Manager, Portland, Or. Gen'l Superintendent . Gen') Fr't & Pass. Agent. 
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NEW SERIES 
Embracing Choice Views of the Following Localities : 

City of San Francisco and Suburbs, Yosemite, 
Big Trees, Geysers, Shasta, Lake Tahoe, Central 
Pacific Railroad, Nevada, Arizona, Southern Pacific 
Railroad, Southern California, Monterey, Santrf 
Cruz, Hotel del Monte, Cypress Groves, Placer, 
Quartz and Hydraulic Mining. 

g ft C ^l c i u f$ o r { f u v c o I" j 4? z c ao w y g|j|f a&lti n<jto n 
|| c r 1 1 lo 1 1 1 , e& r 1 1 i 3 fi ^oli^i4t&ia, 

Tacoma, Seattle, Pu^et Sound, Victoria, Colum- 
bia River, Northern Pacific R. R., Montana, 
Idaho, and the Great Yellowstone 
National Park. 

THESL VIEWS ARE TO BE OBTAINED IN ALL SIZES 
FROM STEREOSCOPIC TO IMPERIAL 

TmrisU tiNd all others are respectfully invited to call and 
imfi&i t/ftwr vfetits at the Gallery, 

'4*1% (Qon^gomei^y Street, 

nento Sts. , 

San Francisco, Cal. 

— ♦— — 

I cry courtesy will be shown 
Mum and any information as re 
routes, places of interest 
■ ti-i-rfuily given. 

1 ' ' WWW' i.\\}.\.\}.\.\tM.l.\.W\.\ 





San Francisco and IZonolulu. 

Steamers leave San Francisco at 3 P. M , and Honolulu at 12 M-, 
regularly on the 1st and 15th of each month. 

NOTK.— When the sailing day falls on Sunday, the steamers will leave San Francisco on Monday, and Hon- 
olulu on Saturday. Average passage 6$ days. 



Rata nf Pa raw Crtta « w » •*"«*• •» 

twQAfid 



CHILDREN between the ages of five and twelve years* half fare; between twoapd five, 
quarter fare; under two, free. SERVANTS accompanying their employers wilUKpharged 
$50 — without regard to a^e or sex, and will be berthed and served with meals a^p-ding to 
ship's regulations. 

BXCOR8ION TICKETS, $125 

For the round trip; good to return by any steamer within three months. 

BAGGAGE ALLOWANCE— Cabin, 250 pounds; Steerage, 150 pounds; propor- 
tionate to children ; excess baggage, five cents per pound. 



s>ach Steamer cartied an eacpertcMceb Sutgeovt cmb Stevuarbedd. 9Hebici*te 
anb £JHebi.caf GLtUnbanct eFtec. 



The performance of the MARIPOSA, in making the outward voyage from San Francisco (July 25, 1883) 

to Honolulu in the unprecedented time of 5 days, 2G£ hours, and the homeward voyage (arriving 

August 15, 1883) in 6 dajs, 8 hours, and of the ALAMEDA in making the voyage oufc. 

from Philadelphia to San Francisco (arriving September 22, 1883) in 45 days, ■• 

15 hours— the fastest time on record— proves them to be 

Thi Fastnt Qe*aa SUamsMps Afloat Carrying thi V&ittd Statu Flag. 



' LL the latest and best improvements have been adopted, and several new ones intro- ' 
duced, in the construction of these steamships. Every part of them is illuminated by 
incandescent electric lights, the whole equal to 3,000 candles. The elegant bronze 
chandeliers and other fixtures for lighting were made expressly for them. The bridal and 
state rooms are fitted with electric bells, running water to basins, with outlets, and are fa 
nished with wire-spring beds. The dining saloons extend the whole width of the steame 
and are models of beauty and convenience; they are furnished with six tables and mahog 
ny revolving chairs, seating 104 persons. The social halls, in finish and furnishing, are n<j 
surpassed by any steamers afloat; they are finished in richly carved mahogany, relieve 
with lighter woods; their library cases are filled with richly bound books, and the Steii 
way pianos are made of woods to match. The smoking rooms have railroad tables, ai 
seats covered with maroon leather. Every convenience in bath accommodations, barb 
shop, etc., that experience could suggest for the comfort of the passengers has been provid-' 
ed. Captain B. S. Osbon, the editor of the "Nautical Gazette," in writing editorially of 
the trial trip of the Alameda, says: "Her internal arrangements are exquisite, and, to be 
brief, we can say she is a combination of safety and comfort to her passengers, while in 
model, workmanship, beauty of finish, strength of material, and the good qualities to make ' 
a superior merchant vessel, she is without a peer. " 

For tickets and all' information apply at the Company's Office, 

327 Market St., cor. Fremont, San Francisco. 

Wm* G. Irwin & Co., John Z>. Spreckels & Bros. 

Agents, Honolulu. General Agents, 

W. B, DAVENPQBT, Gen'i Pawenger Agent, San Francucg. 
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LIMITED. 
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STEAMER KINAU. 

K ING Commander. 



' THE ftffiST, FASTEST AND MOST SUPERIOR VESSEL PLYING BETWE€N THE ISLANDS OF HAWAII. 

I*eaves Regularly every Tuesday P. M., for the Islands of Maui and Hawaii. 

~$. — ~ — 

This^A I Iron steamer, 900 tons burden, built by Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia, U. S. 
A., in IflpiP a passenger and freight steamer expressly for the Islands' trade, is simply a 
model ^perfection. Her accommodations throughout, built on the most improved mod- 
ern pli^hcannot be excelled. Her staterooms and cabins are most luxuriously furnished 
both fl^fcauty and comfort, and throughout are illuminated with the electric light. The 
attend^H is of the best to be obtained, and every attention is bestowed on her passengers. 

TheWrst landing on Hawaii is at Mahukona, in the Kobala district, commonly called 
the sugar district. Here connects the Hawaiian Railroad. Boarding the train, the pas- 
setoger is aonveyed through the sugar district of Kohala, where abound the largest and mo t 
notable plantations. The scenery along the line of the railroad is most picturesque and 
sublime. .The vessel, after landing passengers and freight at the port of Mahukona, glides 
along the Hamakua coast heading towards Hiio. the lovely capital city of Hawaii. Rear- 
ing Hilo bay and the harbor, the grandeur is most enchanting to the eye. The romantic 
scenery in this lovely paradise compares most charmingly with the sublime beauty of the 
scenes along the borders of the grand city of Naples. 

This route takes tourists to the great crater of Eilauea, situate about 30 miles to the 
8 on th west of Hilo. This volcano is the largest, grandest, and most brilliant in existence. 
Horses and guides are always in attendance at the Hilo landing to convey tourists to and 
from tkf volcano. Good accommodations are always provided both at Hilo and at the 

Steamer LIKELIKE, 

WEISBARTH Commands. 

Leaves regularly every week for the Islands of MAUI and HAWAII. 

Steamer I^EHU^. 

LORENZEN \ Commander. 

Leaves regularly every week for MAUI and MOLOKAI. 

Steamer MOKOL1I, 

IcGREGOR Commander. 

Leaves for Windward Ports on the Island of OAHU each week. 

WILDER & CO., 

IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 

LUMBER, AND ALL KINDS OF BUILDING MATERIALS AND COAL. 

Hard and Soft Coal always on Hand 

^"Steamers in want of Coal can be sure of finding a full supply. ^4 

-< && 'o — ~o^c~ u ' < HB> 

HONOLULU ICE WORKS COMPANY. 

Families, Hotels and Steamers supplied at 2£ cents a pound. 
Office at Wilder & Co's. Honolulu, Oahu, H. I. 



festeal Regulates. 



Direct your mail matter to a post-office, and if to 
a city, add the street and number or post-office box 
of the person addressed. If you are not cenain 
that the place to which you wish to send is a post 
office, inquire of the postmaster. Matter not ad- 
dressed to a post-office cannot be forwarded To 
insure certainty in dispatch of mail, give the county 
in which the post-office is, and spell the name of the 
State in full . Write or print your name and ad- 
dress, and the contents, if a package, upon the 
upper left-hand corner of all mail matter. This 
will insure its immediate return to you for correc- 
tion, if improperly addressed or insufficiently paid, 
and if it is not called for at its destination, it can 
be returned to you without going to the Dead 
Letter Office. If a letter, it will be returned free. 
Register all valuable letters and packages. Reg- 
istry fee ten cents, which, with the postage, must 
be fully prepaid . The name and address of sender 
must be given on the outside of the envelope or 
wrapper. 

RATES OF POSTAGE. 

FIRST CLASS— Letters, and all other written 
matter, whether sealed or unsealed, and all other 
matter sealed, nailed, sewed, tied or fastened in 
any manner so that it cannot be easily examined, 
two cents per half ounce or fraction thereof. Postal 
cards one cent each . Postal cards are un mailable 
with any writing or printing on the address side, 
except the direction, or with anything pasted on or 
attached to them. 

SECOND CLASS— Only for publishers and 
news agents. 

THIRD CLASS— Printed matter, in unsealed 
wrappers only (all matter enclosed in sealed en- 
velopes notched on the sides or corners must pay 
letter rates) one cent for each four ounces or frac- 
tion thereof, which must be fully prepaid. This 
includes books, circulars, chromos, hand-bills, 
engravings, lithographs, magazines, music, news- 
papers, pamphlets, photographs, proof sheets and 
manuscripts accompanying the same, reproductions 
by the electric pen, hektograph, metal lograph, 
Papyrograph, and, in short, any reproduction upon 
paper by any process, except hand-writing, type- 
writing and the copying press, not in the nature of 
a personal correspondence. Limit of weight four 
pounds, except for a single book which may weigh 
more. Third-class matter must be fully prepaid or 
it will not be forwarded. 

FOURTH CLASS— All mailable matter not 
included in the three preceding classes, which is so 
prepared for mailing as to be easily withdrawn 
from the wrapper and examined. Rate, one cent 
per ounce or fraction thereof. Limit of weight 
four pounds. Full prepayment compulsory . 

PERMISSIBLE WRITING. 

No writing is permitted on third or fourth class 
matter except as follows: The name and address of 
sender on the outside or inside of package, preceded 
by the word "from." On the wrapper may also 
be written the names and number of articles in- 
closed . The sender is further allowed to mark a 
word or passage in a book or paper to which he 
desires to call special attention. He may also 
write a simple inscription or dedication upon the 
cover or blank leaves of a book or pamphlet. 
There may be attached to articles of merchandise, 
by tag or label, a mark, number, name, or letter 
for purpose of identification. Printed circulars 
may contain the written name of the sender, or of 
the addressee, and the date. Any other writing on 
third or fourth class matter will subject the package 
to letter rates of postage, and render the sender 
liable to a fine of ten dollars for each offense. 
Printed matter may be inclosed with fourth-class 
matter, and the whole package is subject to the 
rate of one cent per ounce or fraction thereof. 

RATES OF POSTAGE TO CANADA. 

The Dominion of Canada embraces all the 
British North American Provinces except New- 
* foundland. 



LETTERS AND POSTAL CARDS— Same 
rates and conditions of prepayment of postage as 
for domestic letters and postal cards. 

t On other matter, same rates and conditions of 
transmission as for matter for delivery within the 
United States, except that merchandise is rigidly 
excluded. Samples of merchandise are mailable, 
but they must not exceed eight ounces in weight, 
and are subject to a postage of ten cents each. 
They must also be strictly specimens of goods for 
sale. 

RATES TO POSTAL UNION CCflfNTRTES. 

Letters, five cents per half ounc#or fraction thereof 
(15 grams beinj; the postal equivalent of half an 
ounce). 

Postal cards two cents each. 

Registration fee ten cents. 

Printed matter and samples of gMfihttflfe* one 
cent for each two ounces or fra< 

UNMAILABLE. 




Obscene books, letters, papers, pictur* 
cards; lottery circulars and letters; lii 
powder and other explosives; live reptiiw 
and insects (except queen bees); poisons^ 
article liable to injure the mails. 

RE-FORWARDING. • 

Letters and packages will be forwardedtrom one 
post-office to another upon the written request of 
the person addressed, without additional postage 
charge, but unclaimed packages cannot b* returned 
to the sender until stamps are furnished to pay the 
leturn postage. 

POSTAL MONEY ORDERS. 

Following are the rates for Domestic' Money 
Orders. 

Orders not exceeding $10 8 cts. 

Orders exceeding $10 and not exceeding $x$ra cts. 
Ordets exceeding $15 and not exceeding $3<SScts. 
Orders exceeding $30 and not exceeding $40 apcts. 
Orders exceeding $40 and not exceeding $50 as ctft, 
Orders exceeding $50 and not exceeding $60 30 cftf *■ 
Orders exceeding $60 and not exceeding $70 35 cts; 
Orders exceeding $70 and not exceeding $80 40 cts. 
Orders exceeding $80 and not exceeding $100 

45 cts. 

POSTAL NOTES. 

All postmasters at money-order offices are author- 
ized to issue postal notes for sums less than five 
dollars, payable to BEARER at any time within 
three months from the last day of the month of 
issue. The fee for a postal note is three cents. 

RATES OF POSTAGE TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Australia 5 cents 

Brazil 5 *' 

Canada 3 



Cape Good Hope . 15 

China 5 

Costa Rica 5 

Cuba 5 

Denmark 5 

Ecuador 5 

Egypt 5 

•Fiji Islands 5 

Finland 5 

France 5 

Germany 5 

Great Britain ... .5 
Greenland ... 5 
Hawaiian King 'in. 5 

Ireland 5 

Italy 5 

iapan 5 
lexico 5 

Morocco 5 

Netherlands 5 

New Brunswick.. .3 



N c wfoundland . . 5 cents 

New So. Wales. 12 *' 

Nicaragua 5 * 

Norway.. ...... 5 " 

Nova Scotia .... 3 * 

Panama 5 * 

Paraguay 5 * 

Peru 5 * 

Prince Ed. Isld.3 « 

Queensland — 12 ' 

Russia 5 * 

Saint Helena.. 27 * 

Servia 5 * 

Siam 10 * ' 

Spain ...5 " 

Spanish Coloniess " 

St. John, Isldof.5 « 

Sweden 5 " 

Switzerland 5 ' 

Turkey 5 " 

Uruguay 5 *' 

Venezuela 5 ' 

Victoria. X2 * 

West Indies. ,..5 « 



/ 




RAILWAY. 
The Great Pioneer Route / 



C< 



DIRECT BROAD GAUGE CONNECTION WITH THE 



en-feral IPaclf 1c 



-FROM — 



■■ f i l l' 



1WO PASSKNttER TRAILS DAILY 

• f BETWEEN 3 ■ 



_£ DENVER AND OMAHA, 

DENVER &t KANSAS CITY. 



•MfOU* 



THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 

Portland, Oregon, from the East is via the U. P. Short Line and 

0. R. & N. Co. 



First-Class in Every Respect. 
FAST TIME}. NO, DELAYS. 



The Finest Scenery in America in along- the 
Various Lines ot the 

txhstiozdst pacific. 



*5^j&^ 



J. W. MORSE, I D. W. HITCHCOCK, 

General Passenger Agent, effls Gen'l Western Pass. Agent, 

Omaha, Neb. t San Francisco. 



\ 




•Jti iiiiiii 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
RBFBftBNCB DEPART MR NT 

Tlii* book ii under ao circuai»t«ficet to bo 
take a from the Building 
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